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THE TRUE BOND OF DEMOCRACY 


HILE a Democracy will naturally de- 

velop a technique by which it expresses 

itself and administers the governmen- 
tal functions, the more important thing is the 
spirit that unifies the wills of the citizens and 
secures their co-operation. The machinery of 
expressing the unified wills is a matter of sec- 
ondary concern that will take care of itself, pro- 
vided there really exists some fundamental 
unity of sentiment and thought. Policies 


- should be flexible so that in the course of time 


they may be perfected in order better to serve 
the purposes for the realization of which they 
have been devised. It would be a ludicrous 
error to think that the external technique of 
Democracy could ever succeed in producing a 
genuine Democracy or engendering the demo- 
cratic spirit where it does not already prevail, 
at least in a germinal condition or as a pro- 
found popular aspiration. From this we can 
readily infer that it would be a hopeless under- 
taking to try to impose Democracy on a peo- 
ple; and it would be equally futile to sustain a 
democratic form of government by artificial 
props once the democratic spirit had vanished. 
For both of these failures we have experiential 
evidence in contemporary history. 

Democracy in the final analysis is rooted 


in the consciousness by which a people becomes 


aware of the identity of its interests and the 
solidarity of its destiny, and in the deliberate 
will to preserve and perpetuate this unity. In 
this sense we can call the Church a Democracy 
in spite of its non-democratic form of govern- 
ment because every member of the Church is 
convinced that his interests are linked together 
with those of all other members, and with the 
well being of the institution as a whole. Hier- 
archical organization is not incompatible with 
Democracy since it exists for the good of all 
and neither destroys the identity of interests 
nor the consciousness of unity. 

On the other hand, however, class distinction, 
class consciousness and class war are opposed to 
Democracy for the obvious reason that the class 
stands primarily for selfish interests and will 
pursue them even should they prove detrimental 
to others or the common weal. Class feeling 
overrides good citizenship. A class which 


to special privileges cannot coexist with De- 
mocracy. The emphasis lies on the people 
which is conceived as one and which expresses 
itself in the will of the majority. This will of 
the majority envisages the good of the whole 
people and embraces in true fellow feeling 
whatever minorities exist in the State; such 
minorities, though not represented in the actual 
government, are regarded as loyal fellow citi- 
zens; as a part of the people they share in the 
common welfare, and their vital interests are 
adequately safeguarded. Democracy knows no 
grades of citizenship and no second class citi- 
zens. The government by the majority is not 
an instrument for the benefit of the ruling ma- 
jority but the only workable agency to effect 
the good of the whole people, in which the mi- 
norities are included. The law, enacted as it 
is by the will of the majority, is not made for 
the benefit of the majority but for the people, 
and hence its beneficent and protective influ- 
ence extends to minorities as long as they do not 
set themselves up in opposition to the people, 
of which they are a part but only a part. 
Democracy thus understood patently possess- 
es a thoroughly ethical character. Naturally we 
ask ourselves, from what sources can this ethi- 
cal type of Democracy draw its inspiration? 
We need to give but little attention to the ab- 
surd claim of Socialism that all moral values 
and ethical idealism are derived from the eco- 
nomic order. The form of production at any 
time determines the moral concepts and ideals 
that prevail. The democratic man, according- 
ly, would be the outcome of an industrialized so- 
ciety. The economic order is the great educa- 
tor and moralizer; it makes man social, self- 
forgetful, self-sacrificing ; it inspires man with 
the spirit of service; it makes him see in his 
fellow worker. a brother; it converts the shop 
and the factory into a true neighborhood per- 
vaded by sentiments of fellow feeling; it cre- 
ates the great brotherhood of toil, governed by 
the law of mutual helpfulness. That is the idea 
of John Dewey who writes: “Work is the social 
basis of living.” In a similar manner Georg 
Kerschensteiner says: “Man is man only when 
he toils. I do not become a man except through 
work for and with other men.” Perhaps it is 


_marks itself off from fellow citizens and 3B 7 3 thi sense that we must construe a sentence 


fe 
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emanating from a man of considerable im- 
portance and reading as follows: “Industrial 
Democracy is a way of life in an industrialized 
society.” As it stands the remark seems to say 
that a certain economic arrangement will of its 
own inherent tendencies issue in a democratic 
form of life. To that we take exception. If an 
industrialized society produces an industrial 
Democracy, that is due to moral factors which 
give orientation to the development in the di- 
rection indicated. Of itself an industrialized 
society may just as easily lead to an enslave- 
ment of the masses as to their emancipation. 
It is for this reason that the papal encyclicals 
stress the necessity of religious and moral fac- 
tors if economic evolution is to proceed along 
the right lines. 

Democracy embodies spiritual values and 
moral concepts which in no manner can spring 
from any system of industrial organization. 
Thus the speaker referred to rightly states that 
Democracy implies the recognition of the value 
of the individual and the dignity of the human 
soul. Quite so. But in what manner can we 
gather these noble concepts from an industri- 
alized society? They do not blossom forth on 
that soil. Asa matter of fact, they are not con- 
tained in the industrial order but have to be 
injected into it. We have in this case an inter- 
esting phenomenon rather common in our days, 
namely that of a man arguing from other prem- 
ises than his own which have validity only in 
a world view to which no explicit reference has 
been made and which the whole tenor of the 
argument employed seems implicitly to repudi- 
ate. In fact, the very terms used would be void 
of meaning were they not uttered in an atmos- 
phere impregnated with Christian ideals and 
concepts. The truth is that our social thought 
is parasitical, living on the sap of Christianity 
which still permeates the fabric of Western 
culture. 

Now for the positive approach. Temporary 
interests can establish no permanent union 
among men. For this we find ample evidence 
in sO many marriages of our contemporaries 
founded only on considerations pertaining to 
time. To such unions may be applied what 
Burke says of mere business partnerships “to 
be taken up for a little temporary interest and 
to be dissolved by the fancy of the parties.” 
Men can be drawn together in a lasting union 
only by the common pursuit of goods of trans- 
cendent value. They will cling together only 
when something of terrific importance is at 
stake. Society, therefore, and more so a demo- 
cratic society, must have a spiritual foundation. 
lhe society constitutes the embodiment of goods 
of incalculable value, the menace threatening 
the existence of this society or State will lift 
men to the sublimest heights of heroism. Noth- 
ing merely material can ever kindle the undying 
fires of a heroic enthusiasm that figures no 
costs and recoils from no sacrifices. To throw 
oneself entirely into the defense of a situation, 


there must be something infinitely worth while 
to preserve. Hence, we proclaim with convic- 
tion: Democracy is tremendously more than a 
way of life in an industrialized society ; it is, on 
the contrary, a way of life in a Christianized 
society, the purpose of which is to preserve the 
highest human values, to which we have become 
sensitive precisely through the teaching of 
Christ. 

The only real social bond among men is a 
community of spiritual interests. Spiritual 
goods have a supreme value of their own and, 
therefore, must be preserved on their own ac- 
count but likewise for the benefit of mankind. 
To share such goods with my fellow men in- 
volves a recognition of their spiritual dignity 
and an assertion of a common higher destiny, 
which confines our fellowship not only to this 
life and this sublunary earth but makes this 
companionship, auspiciously begun during our 
earthly pilgrimage, reach out into eternity to 
be consummated in the union with God. When 
anchored in God, the unity, integrity and sta- 
bility of society are secured beyond peradven- 
ture. Hence, F. W. Foerster very aptly says: 
“Only in so far as we are socialized in and with 
God, will socialization here below bear fruit.” 
Spiritual and ideal hereditary goods constitute 
the real forces and bonds of cohesion within 
human society. If these are weakened society be- 
gins to crumble for it then has nothing to live 
for and to live by. Man, we are told, cannot 
live by bread alone; and this holds good of so- 
ciety with the same force, so that we are justi- 
fied in saying: Society cannot live by bread 
alone. Industry by itself is barren in the moral 
and social order. An industrialized society is 
just that and nothing more. And it remains 
an industrialized society unless the ferment of 
morality and religion gets into it and trans- 
forms it into something else. 

The social significance of the Christian con- 
cept of God thus becomes apparent. In per- 
sonal as well as social life God is central. Par- 
ticularly the Incarnate God, the God-Man, has 
converted human society into a fellowship of 
charity and love. We conclude with a quotation 
from Dr. F. De Hovre: “From this fellowship 
of love with God comes the only real fellowship 
and social solidarity that can’ exist on this 
earth. In God, man becomes a brother of his 
fellowman. The fellowship with God is the 
basis of all fellowship.’’!) 

C. BRUEHL, Ph.D. 


St. Charles Seminary 
Overbrook, Pa. 


If the unions will not reform themselves, the 
Government will sooner or later interfere. Its 
interference will take the usual pattern, I fear, 
of burning down the union’s house to get at the 
rats in the cellar. 


RrEv. PAUL L. BLAKELY, S.J. 
1) Philosophy and Education. New York. 
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MECHANIZATION AND CULTURE 


HIS book!) by Dr. Walter John Marx of 

the Catholic University makes challeng- 
, _Ing reading. The author, as the sub- 
title indicates, intends to examine “the social 
and political implications of a mechanized so- 
ciety.” The subject is most timely, for the con- 
viction and fear that our highly mechanized 
civilization is heading toward catastrophe are 
growing daily. And the symptoms are such 


_ that fears of this kind are not likely to be ridi- 


culed. 

We all agree that the machine has become 
a problem. But we do not agree on the way to 
solve it. We do not even agree on the nature 
of the problem. Many hold that it is purely 
economic, others that it is political. Some 
even maintain that it is only a technological 
question: invent the right kind of machine and 
the difficulties will disappear. That these con- 
ceptions are altogether too narrow seems to be 
indicated by the title the author chose. A re- 
form guided by mere technological, economic 
and political considerations will at most post- 
pone, but not avoid the impending disaster of 
which many are afraid. A permanent reform 
must take a wider view and include, if not origi- 
nate with, a consideration of the fuller reality 
of human life with all its social and cultural ex- 
igencies. The problem which the machine 
offers is essentially not an economic but a hu- 
man problem. 

Every solution, apart from all other con- 


_ siderations, presupposes a thorough knowledge 


of the facts concerning the present use of the 
machine. These facts the author gives. The 
results of the widespread mechanization in in- 


- dustry and agriculture, namely unemployment, 


formation of a proletariat, strikes, cut-throat 
competition, flight from the land, depletion of 
the soil, exhaustion of raw materials, and others 
—are all alarming and seem necessarily to fore- 
cast drastic changes in our economic system. 
These facts, though, are not new. The problem 
is as old as the mechanical revolution. It be- 


- comes, however, more and more acute as the 


process of mechanization is accelerated from 
day to day. One fact stands out: up to the pres- 
ent day, though we have been facing the iden- 
tical problem for many decades now, we have 


not been able to check its devastating effects. 
' This fact is a bitter accusation as well as a 


challenge and a call to action. 

As stated above, all agree that machines 
have become a problem. Somebody has com- 
pleted this statement by adding that in fact ma- 
chines have made man a problem. The ques- 
tion of how to harmonize mechanization with a 


life truly worthy of man is perhaps the most 
' important. 
_ only decisive one. 


And, in its last analysis, it is the 


“Fundamentally the question is philosophi- 


- 1) Herder Book Co., 1941. viii & 243 pp. $2.00. 


cal, since our attitude toward machines and hu- 
man work rests primarily upon our concept of 
man and his destiny. If we take a very low 
view, if we raise man but slightly above the 
animals, his adjustment to the machine becomes 
simply a technical question which the progress 
of science may sometime solve for us. But if 
we look upon man as a higher being, if we hold 
to a lofty concept of his innate dignity and 
ultimate destiny, the problem of his relation 
to the machine becomes much more compli- 
cated”’ (p. 126). 

The author, however, does not intend to dis- 
cuss this philosophical question; he restricts 
himself to “the practical problems inherent in 
the adjustment of man to the machine.” He 
gives only facts, and these are almost exclusive- 
ly an enumeration of the evils wrought by the 
machine on man. Perhaps that accounts for 
the altogether pessimistic note which prevails 
throughout the book, with the exception of the 
more positive program for reform offered in 
the epilogue. But despite the depressing view, 
in evaluating the social, moral, psychological, 
and intellectual evils one is led to a very posi- 
tive conclusion: a solution will be had if it is 
based on the recognition and respect of man’s 
dignity and destiny, and consequently of the in- 
dispensability of cultural values in a mechan- 
ized society. 

For a Christian economist this solution is not 
new. It is as old as Christianity. But to see 
it confronted with, and categorically demanded 
by, the havoc of our present day reality is high- 
ly instructive. The more so since the practical 
applications will be determined largely by the 
actual circumstances as we find them today. 

And today we find that man, his human 
destiny and innate dignity are almost entirely 
overlooked in our irrational acceleration of 
mechanization. Machines are no longer de- 
signed to benefit man, but are used primarily to 
speed up production and thus increase profit. 
It is a question of efficiency and money-making 
versus human values. “The worship of effici- 
ency tolerates no other gods, tramples on hu- 
man values, and sacrifices human victims to its 
idol” (p. 181). We are enslaved by, and yet 
we contribute to, a civilization ‘which glorifies 
the machine, which worships material things 
to the disregard of the things of the spirit, a 
culture which emphasizes greed and money- 
making” (p. 184). 

This emphasis solely upon the material neces- 
sities of life to the detriment of the spiritual 
values has had, as Christopher Dawson points 
out, tragic consequences: 

“We have come to take it for granted that 
the unifying force in society is material inter- 
est, and that spiritual conviction is a source of 
strife and division. Modern civilization has 
pushed religion and the spiritual elements in 
culture out of the main stream of its develop- 
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ment, so that they have lost touch with social 
life and have become sectarianized and impov- 
erished. But at the same time this has led to 
the impoverishment of our whole culture.”?) 


Materialism and culture will never go to- 
gether. For culture, taken in its full meaning 
—as Jacques Maritain, for instance, describes 
it in his essay “Religion and Culture’’—is the 
expansion and blossoming of the peculiarly hu- 
man life which comprises, in addition to the 
material necessities of existence, above all 
man’s spiritual and moral development, that is, 
the development of the speculative, artistic and 
ethical activities of man.?) Our use of ma- 
chinery, consequently, must promote a culture 
in which there is also ample opportunity for 
man’s spiritual aspirations. The machine must 
serve man, must aid in his spiritual and moral 
growth. As Dr. Bruehl, quoted by the author, 
remarks: 

“Labor which impairs human character, 
stunts human faculties and results in human 
degradation, however productive of material 
effects, contradicts the essential purpose of hu- 
man existence. Labor of this type cannot be 
justified morally, for in spite of its economic 
efficiency it really harms man and injures so- 
ciety” (p. 128). 

Labor is absolutely necessary to the economic 
process. At the same time it is something very 
personal, and the more man adds to it from his 
own, the more he contributes of himself, the 
more he and society will profit by it. Labor, 
however, conceived and organized as something 
impersonal, as a mere tool or only a means, may 
still make for profit, as experience tells us, but 
the profit is not that of the laborer. He be- 
comes impoverished; his skill, his creative and 
artistic faculties are frustrated. With the loss 
of the cultural tradition of craftsmanship goes 
only too often the loss of individuality, pride of 
workmanship, and economic independence. 

To be worthy of man, all human activity, be 
it manual or white-collar labor, must include a 
sense of satisfaction, and a feeling of accom- 
plishment. Take the element of satisfaction 
out of a man’s work, and you destroy a force 
which is vitally constructive because it is hu- 
man. Mere material success, a regular month- 
ly salary, these alone do not give that satisfac- 
tion. “Business men and economists have al- 
ways lacked the human insight to grasp that 
an abundance of wholesome activity is more 
essential to man’s happiness than an abundance 
of goods” ( p. 40). Today the systematization 
of labor has in many instances occasioned an 
activity which is no longer distinctly human 
and, therefore, no longer fulfilling life. Take 
the workman at the conveyer belt. He has been 
reduced to a state similar to that of an auto- 
maton. And there are other examples of men 


2) Christopher Dawson, Progress and Religi - 
don, 1931. p. 249. eS eee bean 

) Christopher Dawson and J. F. Burns, FE; i 
Order, New York, 1931. p. 8. ie 


forced to accept occupations which can only be 
considered abnormal to man. To this degrada- 
tion of labor and the laborer Pope Pius XI re- 
fers in Quadragesimo anno as follows: 

“And so bodily labor, which was decreed by 
Providence for the good of man’s body and soul 
even after original sin, has everywhere been 
changed into an instrument of strange perver- 
sion: for dead matter leaves the factory en- 
nobled and transformed, where men are cor- 
rupted and degraded.” 

One might object that labor of this kind is 
the lot of a few only. It is not. It is the lot 
of the greater part of the working class, as the 
author points out, citing for authority R. A. 
Freeman. The results of this sad state do not 
fail to make themselves felt. Man working 
under such conditions is not content and happy. 
The degrading conditions of his work, together 
with the instability and utter insecurity which 
often accompany it, cause constant worry and 
often a sense of personal futility. As a result, 
discontent springs up, providing a golden op- 
portunity for agitators to sow unrest, hatred, 
and revolution. “Those who become Commu- 
nists are reacting against the indignities which 
efficiency involves” (p. 152). Furthermore, 
there grow up both a lack of vitality and a lack 
of interest in things immaterial, to the detri- 
ment of human and cultural advancement. And 
to make matters worse, our educational system, 
far from recognizing the danger, has widely 
substituted instruction for true education. But 
training for civilization is a rather poor sub- 
stitute for an education for culture. 

Of course, we should not lose sight of the ad- 
vantages the machine has brought us. With the 
progress of techniques muscular strain is more 
and more replaced by the power of machines. 
Working hours have been reduced, and in the 
workingman’s home many of the wearisome 
tasks connected with making clothes and pro- 
viding food have disappeared. Thus leisure 
time has been increased. Man is given more 
opportunity for recreation and the enjoyment 
of the finer things of life. The mind is freer 
to appreciate spiritual values, foster cultural 
interests, enjoy beauty and thus gain new 
strength. That is real progress and a great 
blessing. 

To these and many other advantages of the 
machine we have become accustomed, and hence 
only too often we take them for granted. We 
see only the evils—and they are many—and in 
a fit of disappointment many long for the re- 
turn of “the good old times,” which must have 
been so much better. But were they really bet-— 
ter? To be fair in our judgment 

rere ++ we must beware of the wrong idealiza- 
tion in which we often view the life of the 
craftsmen and peasants of former times. Cul- 
tural history has taught us how miserable the 
existence of the small tenants, the commoners, 
and even the lower nobility in the Middle Ages 
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was, if we compare it with the average life of 
today’s workingmen.’’!) 

There can be no doubt that our workmen to- 
day enjoy a higher material standard of living. 
Material civilization has advanced at a tremen- 
dous pace and has brought comfort and beauty 
into their homes and lives. But millions upon 
millions do not share in these blessings. As for 
those who do share in them, are they really 
happier, or wiser, or better than they would be 
without them? Or shall we ask: how many are 
able to enjoy these cultural values now at their 
disposal? In this connection the author cites 
Dr. Franz Mueller who points out that 

a oe leisure time is regarded not as a means 
of gaining new strength through recreation, but 
as a compensation for the senseless, dull, and 
monotonous labor in the service of Capitalism; 
it is therefore nothing positive, but a psycho- 
logical recompense, a reaction, a flight, a com- 
pensation for the sense of inferiority, etc. For 
this reason modern recreation differs so vastly 
from that of former times” (p. 36). 

There is danger that we lose many of the high- 
er and finer things of life, that we are too tired or 
too distracted or, perhaps, not sufficiently edu- 
cated, to appreciate good literature, good music, 
good art. Radio, phonographs, movies, and 
many other things—all products of the machine 
—can be and are valuable contributions to mod- 
ern life. We would not like to be without them. 
But because they are often abused, we cannot 
unreservedly recommend them any more as 
means for cultural education. Depending on 
all these mechanical inventions, we are in dan- 
ger of losing the ability to recreate ourselves 
with home-made entertainment. How many 
potentialities for personality development are 
thus frustrated! 

In the light of these facts we are forced to 
the conclusion that the mechanization of indus- 
try has seriously encroached on the human and 
cultural values of life, on values which we 
thought and still think irreplaceable and indis- 
pensable in every society. It would be a fal- 
lacy, however, to put the blame for this de- 
velopment on the machine. The machine has 
not been the cause, but at most the condition 
for the evils we deplore. Man in his greed and 
in his utopian belief in progress has misused 
the machine and has lost control over it. 

Progress has been and still is the catchword 
and driving force in this process of mechaniz- 
ing the whole of our life. Ours is a philosophy 
of progress and gain, founded upon the decep- 
tion that security and happiness are dependent 
upon a substantial bank account and social ad- 
vancement. This philosophy governs our eco- 
nomic systems. 

“The end of economics is the acquisition and 
limitless increase of riches, material riches as 
such. And everything that may procure such 
an end—even an act of injustice, even oppres- 


4) Jakob Overmanns, S.J. “Elemente der modernen 
Zivilization,” in Stimmen der Zeit, 116 (1929) 433. 


Sive and inhuman conditions .of life—is eco- 
nomically good. Justice, friendship, and every 
truly human value thenceforth become alien to 
the , structure of political and economic life 

This political and economic materialism has 
succeeded in poisoning modern culture. “All 
culture must rest on philosophy, which gives 
meaning to life and logic to every other science; 
but it was the original sin of materialism to 
have parted company with metaphysics.) 
This divorce between metaphysics and present 
day economic practices has been effected for 
very obvious reasons: because Christian phi- 
losophy is absolutely opposed to any unjust 
means; it does not sacrifice man to the idol of 
profit or progress. 

Man, subservient to and destined for God, is 
to be the master of the world. That is not 
Christian optimism but Christian realism. 
Everything created has to serve man, and cer- 
tainly that which is the product of his own hand 
and mind must do so. Modern thought and 
practice, however, have made man nothing 
short of being the slave of the machine. Though 
this expression is often lightly passed over as 
a mere shibboleth, it does characterize most 
pointedly, as the facts bear out, the problem of 
the machine. If there is to be a solution, a real 
and lasting reform, it must put man back in his 
rightful place. Fundamentally, we are not fac- 
ing an economic, but an ethical problem; and 
the reform must start not with an economic 
solution, but with the Christian philosophy of 
man. 

The Christian economist believes in man. He 
will not concede that machine production in it- 
self is incompatible with the Christian concep- 
tion of man and labor. To eliminate machines 
from our economic process would mean retro- 
gression, would deprive us of many benefits, 
material and cultural as well. And it would 
represent an unjustifiable distrust of man and 
of man’s constructive ability of which he has 
given sufficient proof in the course of his long 
history. 

“We do not subscribe to that defeatist phi- 
losophy which holds that man will ever get into 
an impasse from which he cannot extricate him- 
self, or that his technological inventions must 
eventually and fatally prove his undoing.’’) 

But the Christian economist, because he be- 
lieves in man and respects his dignity, does de- 
mand that the machine be used only in so far 
as it serves and benefits man. That calls for a 
new type of social organization, the principles 
of which have been outlined again and again by 
papal pronouncements, especially by Rerum 
novarum and Quadragesimo anno. The Chris- 
tian plan for social and cultural reconstruction 


5) Jacques Maritain, Religion and Culture, op. cit., 
Darps 
6) C. Bernard, T.O.C.D., “Culture and Common 
Sense,” New Review, 2 (19385) 3. 

7) C. P. Bruehl, The Pope’s Plan for Social Recon- 
struction, New York, 1939. p. 204. 
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is not concerned. with the adjustment of man to 
economic and political systems or to a mechan- 
ized society, etc., but with the adjustment of 
this world to man, 

This is also the concluding note in the epi- 
logue of Dr. Marx’s study. After suggesting 
some of the basic principles for reform, which 
include an intelligent use of the machine, de- 
centralization, the revival of the small land 
owner, some new form of distributism, and 


others, he states: “Man makes futile all his 
practical efforts at reform unless he is animated 
by a profound faith in his God, a broad concep- 
tion of the universal fellowship of all mankind, 
and a lofty idea of his own innate dignity as a 
man, a conception that is possible only if he 
considers himself higher than the animate and 
inanimate world around him” (p. 218). 
GUSTAV VOSS, S.J. 
St. Marys, Kansas 


CO-OPERATION LIVES BY ITS PRINCIPLES 


HE plan of co-operation which is today 

i generally practiced throughout the world 

is that conceived and adopted in 1844— 
nearly a century ago—by the twenty-eight 
working weavers known throughout the co- 
operative movement as the Rochdale Pioneers. 
It is the one specifically recognized by the In- 
ternational Co-operative Alliance (Alliance Co- 
operative Internationale, Internationaler Ge- 
nossenschaftsbund) founded in London in 1895. 
In its rules the Alliance is described as “an in- 
ternational association formed of national 
unions or national federations of co-operative 
societies; national federations of co-operative 
unions; regional unions or regional federations 
of co-operative societies; co-operative societies ; 
and recognized auxiliary organizations of the 
affiliated national unions or federations having 
national dimensions.” 

“The International Co-operative Alliance,” it 
declares in its rules, “in continuance of the 
work of the Rochdale Pioneers, seeks, in com- 
plete independence and by its own methods, to 
substitute for the present competitive régime 
of private enterprise a co-operative system or- 
ganized in the interests of the whole community 
and based upon mutual self-help.” The feature 
of the plan of the Rochdale Pioneers upon 
which most emphasis is generally placed, is the 
distribution of the net surplus or profit cre- 
ated in co-operative business among the mem- 
bers of co-operatives—and sometimes also 
among non-members—in proportion to the ex- 
tent they have contributed thereto by their 
trade patronage. This equitable method of dis- 
tribution of net operating surpluses no doubt 
gave impetus to co-operative action through- 
out the world. The least intelligent and the 
unthinking individual can easily understand the 
benefit accruing through his membership of a 
co-operative when expressed in terms of money 
Savings returned to him. When substantial, 
such savings consequently promoted the growth 
of co-operatives often without effort, and in- 
spired the organization of others. The ever in- 
creasing volume of trade support, ensuring 
still more economy for the benefit of the people 
who created it by their trade support, has made 
co-operation still more attractive to the masses 
of the people. 

All this, nevertheless, the one fundamental 


feature of the plan of the Rochdale Pioneers, 
the one which most distinguished it from the 
co-operative efforts which preceded it, was the 
one stressed by the International Co-operative 
Alliance in its rules as above quoted—mutual 
self-help. True co-operation does not mean the 
collection of funds as operating capital and the 
organization of the trade of the many by the 
few. It means joint action on the part of many 
inspired by a sense of mutual need, to effect 
economies for themselves which would not be 
possible by individual effort. 

In Europe co-operative - leadership has 
emerged from the masses as the result of ex- 
perience and in the process of growth. In Bri- 
tain, for example, there are many co-operative 
leaders with national reputations in the move- 
ment, but it would be impossible to select any 
one of them as the outstanding leader which 
one so often finds in the political field. The most 
prominent British co-operator today is unques- 
tionably the Rt. Hon. A. V. Alexander, M.P., 
who until his appointment as First Lord of 
the Admiralty, was secretary of the Joint 
Parliamentary Committee of the British Co- 
operative Congress. British co-operators at 
home and overseas are proud of the fact that 
one of their number has been selected by the 
British Government to fill, under war condi- 
tions, one of the most important positions in its 
gift, but it is a political and not a co-operative 
appointment. 

We hear a great deal these days of the value 
and virtue of Democracy, but we are a long way 
from the achievement of an effective political 
Democracy. The legal framework exists. Our 
citizens periodically have the opportunity to ex- 
press their will at the polls, and to dismiss goy- 
ernments and other public bodies from office if 
they so desire. Democracy is, however, largely 
irresponsible. It can be moved more by appeals 
to ignorance, prejudice and cupidity than to 
reason and intelligence. We have not yet ar- 
rived in the political field at the point where it 
can reasonably be claimed we have a fully func- 
tioning, discriminating, responsible and intelli- 
gent Democracy. Much of the political unrest 
in the world today is due to the despair of some 
who have come to the conclusion that the mass- 
es are incapable of acting in their own best in- 
terests; that they easily become the victims of 
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political charlatans, and need to be protected 
from their follies by self-appointed leaders. 
Current world events are proving that the rem- 
edy 1s worse than the disease. The co-operative 
principle of self-help and mutual help, and the 
education of the masses in its intelligent prac- 
tice is the solution of the problem. 

_ This principle, important as it is in the po- 
litical, 1S Imperative in the co-operative field. 
It is, however, much more difficult to practice 
over such huge areas as the United States and 
Canada than in the comparatively small and 
congested countries of Europe. We, neverthe- 
less, on this continent put too much emphasis 
upon co-operative leadership, and too little upon 
the necessity of teaching the people to assume 
responsibility for the welfare and growth of 
their co-operative undertakings. The strength 
of the co-operative movement is in the co-opera- 
tive intelligence, understanding and devotion of 
the members of the local units, and not in the 
so-called leaders whose views are often, in news 
services, magazines and newspapers, given un- 
due prominence and significance. Such a policy 
paves the way to bureaucratic domination and 
control of democratic institutions. Then a po- 
sition is reached where more interest is taken 
in the financial success of the institutions as 
such, and of the people who manage and direct- 
ly control them, than as agencies to promote 
the economic and social welfare of the people 
by whom they are owned, and for whose bene- 
fit they were originally established. The idea 
is fostered that such leaders are doing things 
for the people rather than that they are assist- 
ing the people to do things for themselves. 


Complaint is at times heard in Canada, more 
particularly in the field of production and mar- 
keting, that institutions which were established 
in good faith as co-operatives years ago on the 
initiative of the people themselves have, in the 
process of time while retaining the form, 
ceased in fact democratically to function for the 
co-operative purposes for which they were in- 
tended, and that they have virtually passed 
from the control of the general body of mem- 
bers to officials, although maintaining a large 
measure of business success. In other instanc- 
es, where business success has been maintained 
but the membership has become indifferent and 
inert through failure continuously to teach co- 
operative philosophy, principles and practice, 
co-operatives have eventually passed to private 
ownership, or are drawing a considerable part, 
sometimes the greater part, of their trade from 
non-members, almost ceasing, in fact although 
not in form, to be co-operative institutions. 
Other societies in Canada have been established 
by immigrant co-operators from the Old World 
who made a success of their undertakings but 
made no attempt to teach the rising generation 
the co-operative principles they themselves had 
learned in their native lands and on passing 
from this life the organizations have gradually 
faded out. One society in the Maritime pro- 


vinces_ theoretically organized in conformity 
with Rochdale principles, which was operated 
by a conscientious and capable manager, effect- 
ed considerable savings for the members for 
fifty years, but on the death of the manager the 
society passed out of existence. 


In recent years the co-operative accomplish- 
ments of one of the Scandinavian countries have 
been persistently praised to exaggeration by 
some business-minded co-operators on this con- 
tinent; a country which does not seek to give 
effect to the co-operative principle of the Inter- 
national Co-operative Alliance expressed in its 
rules: “to substitute for the competitive régime 
of private enterprise a co-operative system or- 
ganized in the interests of the whole communi- 
ty.” On the contrary, its objective is by com- 
petition with private enterprise to prevent the 
latter from profiteering at the expense of the 
consumers as a whole, or, to quote a well-known 
co-operative official in the United States, to 
provide a “yardstick”’ whereby to measure fair 
prices. There does not seem to be any perma- 
nent future for the co-operative movement 
based upon such a purely defensive policy. It is 
significant, too, that in that country the na- 
tional educational body—the body which should 
foster the philosophical, idealistic and ethical 
features of the movement—is a department of 
the central commercial organization and, there- 
fore, under the control of co-operative business 
men whose immediate duty is to promote busi- 
ness success in competition with private enter- 
prise. That would appear to lead to bureau- 
cratic control. Almost a century old, the Brit- 
ish movement—a movement which has a mem- 
ber in every second house in the country—has 
demonstrated the value of its methods as well 
as its principles. It is significant that it vests 
control in the individual local society. Every 
local society is directly a member of the na- 
tional union and in touch with it, alhough the 
Union has its regional sections to promote 
more intensive local interest and action. The 
British movement has fortified such control by 
keeping its national legislative and educational 
institution free from commercial entangle- 
ments, and in a position, in case of need, to 
correct and to arrest departure by co-operative 
business undertakings, under the stress of trade 
or competitive exigencies, from sound co-opera- 
tive principles. 

It is realized that it is much more difficult 
to practice the principle of direct control by 
local co-operatives and their members in a 
country with so large a population as the 
United States distributed over a great area 
than it is in a small and congested country. 
Canada has a scattered and relatively small 
population but its area is as great as that of 
the United States. We are endeavoring to over- 
come the physical barriers of distance by the 
organization of autonomous provincial sections 
of the national Union for regional action and 
development but each local society is directly a 
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member of the national body and enjoys the 
services it provides. ae 

We are living in an age of materialism, and 
it is very difficult to bring home to people ap- 
plying co-operative economic principles for 
their advantage that all true co-operative prac- 
tice should have a philosophical foundation. 
While desirable for the general body of the 
members of a co-operative, the boards of di- 
rectors, officials and employees particularly 
should possess a knowledge of and be devoted 
to co-operative philosophy and the moral and 
social ideals of the movement, and base their 
actions thereon. The more they can bring home 


WARDER’S REVIEW 


Pius [X Vindicated 


ON-INTERVENTION of one State in the 

affairs of another was not so long ago by 
Liberalism considered the “fundamental prin- 
ciple of modern international law.” The de- 
nial of this theory by Pius IX was denounced 
by his enemies as an attack on the freedom and 
independence of all States. Non-intervention 
was, in fact, a burning question in the days of 
his reign, to which the harassed Pope devoted 
particular attention in his allocution, Novos et 
ante, delivered on September 28, 1860. What 
Pius IX condemned is expressed in these 
words: 

Proclamandum est et observandum principium quod 
vocant de non-interventu. 

The principle, so called, of non-intervention must be 
proclaimed and observed.!) 

The very opposite is true, asserts the Sylla- 
bus, the declaration of principles which so en- 
raged the Pope’s liberal opponents. And to- 
day? Early in the year Mr. Eden, Great Brit- 
ain’s Secretary of Foreign Affairs, declared: 
“It was part of the Nazis’ creed that they would 
not stay at home... that they were aggressive 
animals.” This statement, interpreted to mean: 
“Tf only they would keep within the Reich boun- 
daries (of 1937 for instance), nobody need have 
any quarrel with them,” was at once challenged. 
A leading review, Time and Tide, remonstrat- 
ed: 


“What Mr. Eden said, in effect, was that within the 
Reich boundaries the gangsters might loot and butch- 
er and torture to their hearts’ content while they re- 
mained on the best diplomatic terms with all their 
neighbors. That is a most regrettable hark-back to an 
exploded doctrine of sovereign rights ... The world has, 
I hope, learnt better by now. . .2) 


An important concession to a principle, which 
should be incorporated in the jus gentiwm, 
based on the natural and the divine law. “Just 
as duty and love may, under certain conditions, 
oblige an individual to go to the aid of his un- 
justly attacked fellow man,” Professor Heiner 


1) Heiner, Der Syllabus in ultramontaner u. antiultm. 
Beleuchtung. Mainz, 1905, p. 281. 
2) Loe. cit. London, Jan. 17th, p. 48. 


to their members a realization of their respon- 
sibilities and the duty of giving co-operative 
service as well as expecting personal benefits, 
the greater will be the success achieved, and 
the more rapidly we can expect co-operative 
development and the realization of a powerful 
and co-ordinated national movement. In other 
words, the more unselfish we are in the co- 
operative movement the better are our selfish 
interests served; served not at the expense of 
others but to their advantage also. 


GEORGE KEEN, Sec’y-Treas. 
Co-operative Union of Canada 


explains, “so too may this be the case with 
moral persons, that is States. For according to 
Christian doctrine they are subject to the same 
moral principles as those which govern the con- 
duct of individuals.” 


Moles Will Burrow 


O what extent the Communists in our 

midst will improve the opportunity offered 
them by the present alliance of the allied na- 
tions with Soviet Russia, to engage in propa- 
ganda, even though surreptitiously, remains to 
be seen. In Australia they have already made 
the best of the situation, according to an ac- 
count published in the Catholic Worker, of Mel- 
bourne. Under the heading “Soviet ‘Friends’ 
—On Parade!”’, the January issue of the 
sprightly Catholic review reports: 

“A few weeks ago, Melbourne people saw a great 
public demonstration of friendship with the Soviet 
Government. The streets were thronged and thousands 
marched with enthusiasm for the cause. 

“Tn the ranks, one could recognize Melbourne’s form- 
er leading members of the Communist Party—now un- 
der Commonwealth Government ban for subversive ac- 
tivity prejudicial to the effective prosecution of the war. 

“Most of the marching thousands carried tiny Soviet 
flags. Many of the great industrial unions were strong- 
ly represented. Huge banners with slogans and por- 


traits of Communist leaders were carried. Crowds 
cheered on all sides. 

“How many of these people who took part in the 
march are still Communists at heart who want bloody 
revolution here in Australia? Many marched in genu- 
ine admiration of the Russian people’s gallantry, but 
how many had a deeper, more ominous motive? Have 
former Australian Reds given up the practice of their 
fanatical faith? 


“The tactic of the Red is to strike during times of 
crisis. 

“Christian Workers of Australia, On Guard! And Be- 
ware!” 

We need not in our country look for public 
demonstrations of the kind staged by the Reds 
In one of Australia’s chief cities. What must 
be feared are the underground activities Com- 
munists have been trained to engage in and that 
not alone in Russia. Moreover, they have been 
taught to wait—wait for the time when the re- 
sults of some national calamity combine with 
the discontent of the masses to prevent public 
authority from exercising its wonted vigilance. © 
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Sugar, Our Economic Bitterweed 


Re eiCNine of sugar was not inaugurated 
on the appointed day in March; it was 
estopped by the storm that broke over the De- 
partment of Agriculture. Its fury was not 
caused by currents of popular discontent and 
indignation, but was evidently raised by the 
group engaged at all times in protecting the 
interests of the manufacturers of sugar, par- 
ticularly beet-sugar. 

The rancorous remarks on the subject con- 
_ tained in an installment of the Washington 
Merry-Go-Round are revealing in this respect. 
Having blamed the sugar shortage, responsi- 
ble for the necessity of rationing, upon ‘“cer- 
tain agriculture department masterminds,” the 
authors of the column, published in lesser ur- 
ban and some rural papers, declare the accused 
had, “‘over the protests of domestic beet-sugar 
producers, last year forced a reduction of sug- 
ar-beet acreage of from 17 to 20 percent... 
Sugar producers, on the other hand, vigorously 
urged that domestic quotas be lifted to permit 
maximum output. But the agriculture moguls 
refused to heed these warnings. Led by Sec- 
retary Claude Wickard, they insisted the Unit- 
ed States had ample sugar supplies for all 
needs.” 

The references to the beet-sugar producers 
and abolition of domestic quotas sufficiently in- 
dicate the true purpose of the attack. It is in- 
tended to discredit a sugar policy which takes 
into consideration factors other than those rep- 
resented by the domestic sugar producers. At- 
tacking under the protection of a smoke screen, 
they intend to create the opportunity to screw 
down the lid on imports of sugar in the future 
and to strengthen the foundation of complete 
monopoly. 

Grant the domestic sugar producers the 
power to expand production without let or 
hindrance, and they will enjoy a situation 
which, after the war, will result in efforts on 
their part to place every obstacle possible in the 
way of the importation of sugar from Cuba, 
other islands in the Caribbean Sea, and South 
_ America. 

A highly colored article on the present situ- 
ation, published in the Sugar Journal, with this 
caption: ‘Tell Consumers the Truth Now,” re- 
veals the mind of the clever schemers, whose 
influence on Congress for decades has been all 
too great. The interest of the consumer is cun- 
ningly emphasized; but he is not told what the 
friendship of the sugar interests has cost the 
country, for instance in cash taken out of the 
pockets of the American people and through 
loss of foreign markets. Those of us who hope 
and pray for an equitable peace, one that will 
secure the harmony of interests which should 
~ exist among peoples, can not, therefore, sub- 
- gcribe to the conclusion the Sugar Journal 
draws from its own premises: 
“America needs sugar and needs plenty of it, and 


instead of our getting nearly half of our sugar from 
foreign countries, we ought to raise most of it at 
home” [italics ours].1) 

_ However plausible this opinion may appear, 
it would prove indefensible if subjected to 
close scrutiny. It is dictated by selfish interest, 
by a group of enterprisers who made of “busi- 
ness” a Moloch, the worship of which has jeop- 
ardized even Democracy. 


Rents in the Palace Walls 


PPONENTS of the capitalistic system 

have long been convinced the structure 
could not indefinitely withstand the effects of the 
strain imposed upon it by its own faulty con- 
struction. It would fall before all in case it 
were to be subjected to a series of catastrophes, 
such as those every previous civilization has ex- 
perienced. The intellectual, physical and me- 
chanical forces released in the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries, so critics of the system 
thought, were running wild, as in a stampede, 
not curbed by those nobler motives for action 
and progress, which have higher than merely 
mundane aims for their end. 

No cause for astonishment, therefore, that 
the Co-operative Review, official journal of 
England’s powerful Co-operative Union, should 
declare: 

“The present Parliamentary criticism is not simply 
criticism of persons and parties, but an implied de- 
nunciation of the efficiency of capitalism as a com- 
mercial aid and industrial process, and the old school 
tie as a social substitute for education.”2) 

Both the social and the economic doctrines of 
Liberalism are unsound and hence the structure 
using them for a foundation was bound to de- 
velop weaknesses, particularly in the case of a 
situation which demands renunciation of some 
of the fundamental doctrines of the system, 
such as non-interference on the part of the 
State in the economic affairs of its citizens. 

Now that the liberal capitalistic system is ex- 
posed to stress and strain, men are quite will- 
ing to contemplate reconstruction of the system 
in the post-war world. This is the conclusion 
the Co-operative Review draws from the state- 
ment referred to. We do not believe, however, 
that reconstruction on co-operative principles 
alone will do, as the journal seems to assume. 
While co-operative principles undoubtedly ac- 
cord far better with the natural law than do the 
tenets of Liberalism, they emphasize only par- 
tially fundamental precepts of human conduct 
prescribed for man by God. 

Should the Review’s contention be true, if 
“there never has been a time when so few peo- 
ple have a good word for the capitalist system, 
which failed to serve the people in the uneasy 
days of peace and has little more than muddled 
in the prosecution of the war’—if this be true 
then the times are ripe for a reformation not 
of economic institutions alone but of “institu- 


1) Loe. cit., New Orleans, Feb., p. 6. 
2) Loc. cit., Manchester, Jan., 1942, p. 1. 
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tions and morals,” as proposed by Pius xin 
Quadragesimo anno. But this reformation can- 
not be effected except we overcome and elimi- 
nate unsound doctrines, which have caused our 
ills, by opposing to them the fullness of the 
moral law “which the Creator Himself mani- 
fested by means of a natural order, and which 
the Creator has engraved with indelible char- 
acters on the hearts of men.” That moral law, 
to continue our quotation from the present Holy 
Father’s last Christmas allocution, ‘‘whose ob- 
servance must be inculcated and fostered by the 
public opinion of all nations and of all States 
with such a unanimity of voice and energy that 
no one may dare to cause doubt of its pre- 
eminence.” 

It is on this “immovable and unshakable 
rock,” once more to quote the Pope’s words, the 
new order men hope and sigh for must be 
built. The “laudable ambition” on the part of 
co-operators, of which the Review speaks, to re- 
construct the post-war world on co-operative 
principles alone is, on the other hand, bound to 
fail, because men have, after all, other impor- 
tant interests than merely those of producers 
and consumers. 


CONTEMPORARY OPINION 


MAY say that the Irish are clearly skeptical 

about the ideals this war is being fought for. 
They have the bitter experience of the last war 
when the promise was self-determination for 
small nations and the performance after the 
war had been won was three years of a brutal 
attempt to subjugate the Irish, ending with the 
partition of Ireland. The Irish say, too, that 
it is not necessary to defeat any European pow- 
er in order to right the wrong done by Parti- 
tion and they ask why that wrong is not 


righted. 
& HON. ROBERT BRENNAN 
in America 


As the author of the “Heresy of National 
Socialism,” Irene Marinoff says: “The problem 
of Germany is the major problem of European 
civilization. Germany is the first wholly Euro- 
pean nation to leave the ground of Christian 
civilization and develop not only a system of 
government but a whole way of life in opposi- 
tion to all Christian ideals...” Not that Ger- 
many is alone in having thus sinned. Every 
single European nation has, to a greater or less 
extent, sold its Christian heritage for a mess 
of pottage, the ingredients of which may vary 
from place to place, but which is, in every case, 
non-Christian. 

But in Germany, by the mercy of God, we 
have been allowed to see the full development 
of that revolt against God which began with the 
Renaissance, that “liberation” of the human 
spirit which has produced the greatest tyranny 
of European history. 

Therefore, if we are to undo the mischief, it 
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can only be done in a spirit of humble admis- 
sion of failure on our part, too. The tyranny 
of National Socialism must be destroyed, not 
because it threatens the security of the British 
Empire or the political independence of this or 
that nation, but because it is an attack upon the 
human soul... 

The tragedy of this War is that, in order to 
fight the Nazi menace, we are reduced, to a 
fearful extent, to aping Nazi methods. Which 
may mean that we are actually losing the war 


by winning it. THOMAS CORBISHLEY, S.J. 
Catholic Herald, London 


One of the simpler delights provided by the 
book, “Friends of a Lifetime: Letters to Syd- 
ney Cockerell’—a delight only to be relished 
by more youthful readers—is the evidence of 
the contempt felt by Sir Sydney’s friends for 
just the same type of stupidities and swash- 
bucklings (the Boer War, for instance) that 
has plagued us since. 

The early nineteen-hundreds are years which 
Kipling seems to have made only too much his 
own, and it is this which makes certain of Wil- 
fred Blunt’s comments so very refreshing. In 
1902, he writes: 

You were right to spend your Coronation abroad, as 
the flags were like a nightmare in the villages and the 
God Save the Kings roared out of tune. 

The opening lines of a letter written on Sep- 
tember 7th, 1914, have an extraordinary appo- 
siteness: 

Dear Cockerell,—Things certainly could hardly look 
blacker for us all than they do today, and it is poor con- 
solation to reflect, as I do, that we all richly deserve 
it. The German invasion is an abominable spectacle, 
but it is only the extreme logic of the doctrine of force 
we have all been practising and preaching ... 

What is altogether disgusting is to think that, which- 
ever way things go, we are in for a military era which 
will put an end for many years to all art and poetry 
and drama other than the coarsest. It worries me to 
think that I have just lived too long to escape seeing 


the disappearance of what was best and the triumph 
of what is worst in Europe... 


To some, the interval between the Four 
Years’ War and the present war may appear to 
have teemed with creative activity, and to have 
belied Blunt’s words. I myself suspect that 
there may be more truth in what he said than 
we yet care to admit... BRIAN Howarp 


The New Statesman and Nation 


Congress is considering an appropriation of 
$50,000,000, intended to pay for the construc- 
tion of about 10,000 homes in the District of 
Columbia and in nearby Virginia and Maryland, 
and to be occupied by Government employees. 
To serve these homes, the bill provides that part 
of the appropriation may be used for the con- 
struction of schools, hospitals, and for the im- 
provement and expansion of water works... 

There can be no doubt that there is urgent 
need for construction of these proposed homes 
in Washington and vicinity, and the program 
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which has been outlined will no doubt soon 
prove to be inadequate. However, it would be 
a mistake to assume that the congestion which 
now afflicts Washington is of recent origin. 
The trouble dates back to the time when we be- 
gan to centralize the affairs of government in 
real earnest and to run the whole country from 
Washington. 

In June, 1932, the number of civil employees 
of the payroll of the Federal Government in the 
District of Columbia was 68,793. In Novem- 
ber, 1940, when the war effort was just getting 
under way, the number had risen to 152,538. 
The figure for November, 1941, was 199,283. 
The total for the entire country during Novem- 
ber, 1941, was 1,545,131. 

The National Grange Clip Sheet') 


Every epoch, every civilization, has its par- 
ticular material basis. If this economic basis 
of what we may call a “high” civilization be- 
gins to crumble, the civilization will certainly 
degenerate into a “lower” one, unless, of course, 
human ingenuity is able to repair or strengthen 
it. Also, if a society has to struggle for the 
barest means of subsistence, it will not normal- 
ly produce a complex “leisure” civilization such 
as usually seems to be required for a highly cul- 
tured existence. Consequently, whether a peo- 
ple is luxurious, moderately wealthy, or poor, 
whether predominantly rural or urban, wheth- 
er settled, nomadic, industrial, or commercial, 
will certainly affect their culture. Economic 
determinism sins by forgetting human free will 
and human rational ingenuity to compensate in 
social life for the deficiencies and problems of 
economic environment. However, it is to be 
feared that certain “purists” have sinned by 
going to the other extreme of under-emphasiz- 
ing the economic factor in historical develop- 
ment, by spurning the power of suggestion 
which lies in economic environment, by reject- 
ing the role of human cupidity, and by forget- 
ting the demands of the human need for food, 
clothing, and shelter. 

RICHARD L. PORTER, S.J. 
The Historical Bulletin?) 


The Communist sees the failure of our sys- 
tem in its purely individualistic basis; the Na- 
tional Socialist and Fascist in its lack of disci- 
pline. The Christian, however, sees that fail- 
ure in the materialist philosophy which is at 
the back of present-day life. All social plan- 
ning, with its social security codes, its housing 
schemes, are but external measures. Our civi- 
lization, as it has degenerated today, needs in- 
ternal rebuilding. “All true and permanent re- 
form,” says Pius XI in “Mit brennender sorge,” 
‘has in the last resort originated in sanctity, 
from men who were inflamed and urged on 
by the love of God and of their neighbor.” 

The Southern Cross 
Cape Town 


1) Feb. 10, No. 183. 2) St. Louis, Jan., p. 36. 


FRAGMENTS 


HERE is human nature so weak as in 
the book store! Possibly the desire to 
escape this weakness accounts for the tendency 


of so many Catholics to avoid shops where 
books are sold. 


“Germany’s attack on Russia,” so runs the 
opinion of a certain Midwestern daily, an expo- 
nent of antiquated bourgeois opinion, “made of 
us an ally of the Soviet.” 


Interned in Denmark since the beginning of 
the German occupation, Rev. C. C. Martindale, 
S.J., esteemed wherever English is read, wrote 
to the Archbishop of Perth (Australia): “I 
would give anything to see Australia a very 
great Continent, fully master of its own soul, 
and having learned the lessons which Europe 
surely, and, let us trust, the U. S. A., must be 
learning and did not learn after the last war.” 


Poverty in the western world has been an 
ugly and squalid affair, as Stanley B. James 
asserts. Referring to Europe, he says: “As to 
whether in the coming years we are to be poor- 
er or no, we have no choice. That question, as 
already indicated, has been already settled. 
What we have to decide is whether that which 
we are called upon to suffer shall be Holy Pov- 
erty or of the type which breeds misery and 
bloody revolution.” 


At the close of a communication on “Losing 
the Peace,’”’ published in The Washington Post, 
Dr. Henry J. Bruehl insists that after Ver- 
sailles “it was positive policy, not negative 
policy that was needed if the new order 
[backed up by the League of Nations] was to 
grow. Without unshakable unity, joint re- 
sponsibility, courageous and imaginative lead- 
ership, security could not be implemented, and 
anarchy had to result.’”’ He therefore believes 
Winston Churchill perfectly correct in saying, 
“If we had kept together after that last war, if 
we had taken common measure for our safety, 
the renewal of the curse need never have fallen 
upon us.” 


Whitman Bennett’s volume on the Quaker 
poet, “Bard of Freedom,” creates the impres- 
sion: “If John Greenleaf Whittier had died in 
1862 instead of in 1892, there would be no 
‘Snow-Bound’; but in the gallery of great 
Americans there would stand a ‘Press Agent 
for Liberty’ as incandescent as the world has 
ever known.” 


“One of the fairest of comments on Ameri- 
cans” is attributed to the film star Barbara 
Mullen: “They are good people: but they would 
be better, and happier and safer if they had 
time for the little man, and made time for the 
little humanities.” 


THE: S:O'Gs]-A Le sAsPeOtse lr ORE ua 


Theory 


Much To Atone for 


OTAL war is no longer a theory but a fact. 

Tremendous sacrifices are in the offing, 
“blood, tears and sweat’? an accomplished in- 
evitability. Victory in whatever shape it may 
come, cannot be won by slogans alone. There 
must be those who pay and those who die to 
gain it—and those who suffer by their hearths 
the anguish of bereavement. Yes, there will be 
suffering and sacrifice on an unprecedented 
pattern and we should prepare to accept it in 
the proper spirit. That spirit is the spirit of 
penance, the spirit of a whole people unreserv- 
edly expiating their sins in the sackcloth and 
ashes of war, the spirit of Lent as we should 
long ago have felt it. 

Strange how in the stubborn perversity of 
our souls we should defer doing penance until 
penance is thrust upon us in one tremendous 
accounting which is the balance sheet of war. 
Strange how the revelling gives place to rev- 
eille, how the scarlet of our sins is measured in 
the scarlet of our blood, and guilt with guns is 
blotted out. 

Ah yes, we have much to atone for in this 
nation of ours. Materialism, naturalism, divorce, 
adultery, loose living, contraception, abortion, 
dishonesty, treachery and deceit in politics and 
in business, and defaulted religious leadership. 
These are the sins for which we have become 
notorious, and, worst of all, our sins are no 
longer the sins of the few but of the many; they 
are no longer secrets of the night but openly, 


Peace and Reconstruction 


War Will End; Then Peace and a New Order 


HE present war must end some day; all 

men hope it will be followed by a just 
peace, a peace holding out the promise of en- 
during for many, many years to come. But no 
matter how equitable the established peace may 
be, it cannot solve those problems which are our 
heritage from the nineteenth century. 

The post-war period will make great de- 
mands not merely on statesmen and the elected 
representatives of the people, but on the people 
themselves. Good will, much knowledge, sani- 
ty, steadfastness will be required of all to mend 
those matters and conditions which have steadi- 
ly grown worse in the course of decades. In 
this regard Pope Pius XII declared in his allo- 
cution, delivered on Christmas Eve, 1941, “the 
future reconstruction will present and offer 
very valuable opportunities to advance the 
forces of good, but it will also be fraught with 
the danger of a lapse into errors which will 
favor the forces of evil, and there will be de- 
manded great sincerity and mature reflection ; 
not only by reason of the gigantic difficulty of 
the task, but also because of the grave conse- 


Procedure 


Action 


brazenly and unashamedly acknowledged. Why 
every divorce court of our land gives daily testi- 
mony to the wickedness of our people. Woe to 
a people which sins thus against the sacred law 
of God and nature, yea, more, and justifying 
those sins as “scientifically correct,” the “ast 
word” in modern living. Sodom and Gomor- 
rah felt the wrath of an outraged God, a deluge 
destroyed all but eight people of the human 
race, because men sinned and turned their 
hearts from righteous living to the pleasures of 
a perverted life. And such are the sins of our 
people—sins which cry to heaven for venge- 
ance, sins which thwarted and blocked our des- 
perate efforts to preserve the peace. God’s 
ears were deaf to our pleas even as the hearts 
of our people were hardened in sin. Therefore, 
brethren, WAR! which is the reckoning of old 
scores, the enforcing instrument of long de- 
ferred justice. 

And let us not blame God for our plight. God 
did not send this war, but in His inscrutable 
providence permits it. Wicked men generate 
wars. Wicked men place causes from which 
follow the effects, even as night follows the day. 
It would take a powerful miracle of God to stay 
the effects from following the causes already 
placed. Yes, the hope for a short war and a 
just and permanent peace, the hope of the whole 
human race, hangs on just such a miracle com- 
ing from the hand of God. 

Most REv. FRANCIS J. BECKMAN 
Archbishop of Dubuque!) 


quences which in the case of failure will re- 
sult in both material and spiritual ills.” 

It is therefore sincere Catholics should now 
prove their willingness to concern themselves 
with the problems to which the Holy Father 
points. We should acquire and demonstrate the 
ability to help mold public affairs in order that 
the dangers, to which the august speaker re- 
ferred last Christmas, may be avoided. ‘Above 
and before all,’ says Pius XII, “there must be 
consciences which, in their plannings, in their 
deliberations and in their actions, are animat- 
ed, moved and sustained by a lively sense of 
responsibility, and which do not shrink from 
submission to the Holy Laws of God. For if 
to the vigor which shapes the material order, 
there be not united in a moral order the high- 
est perfection and sincere purpose, then un- 
doubtedly we will see verified the judgment of 
St. Augustine, ‘They run well but they have left 
the track. The farther they run the greater is 
their error, for they are going ever farther 
from their course . 1?” 

“Nor will it be the first time,” the Pope con- 
1) From the Lenten Pastoral for the present year. 
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tinues, “that men, in their expectation of being 
crowned at war’s end with a laurel wreath of 
victory, have dreamt of giving to the world a 
new order by pointing out new ways which, in 
their opinion, would lead to well-being, pros- 
perity and progress. Yet whenever they yield- 
ed to the temptation of imposing their own in- 
terpretation contrary to the dictates of reason, 
moderation, justice and the nobility of man, 
they found themselves disheartened and stupi- 
fied in the contemplation of the ruins of deluded 
hopes and miscarried plans. . .” 

Truly the destruction brought about by the 
present war is, again to quote Pius XII, “on 


Credit Unions 


Credit Union Expansion 


Ce SOLIC credit unions are increasingly 
widening their scope of operations. Judg- 
ing from a number of reports received, the old- 
er unions are functioning satisfactorily while 
the inauguration of many others is encourag- 
ing. 

What is probably the first Catholic credit 
union in the British West Indies was approved 
by the Government of Jamaica recently. It was 
organized by the Cathedral Young Men’s So- 
dality of Kingston, at the instance of the spi- 
ritual director, Rev. John P. Sullivan, 8.J., who 
reports that throughout the island study groups 
are being organized to investigate credit and 
marketing. 

Early last year two parishes where the CV 
enjoys affiliates instituted credit unions. The 
first of these, that of Ss. Peter and Paul Parish, 
Mankato, Minn., was erected on Feb. 10th. 
This unit closed the year with assets of $3156,- 
82, had made 18 loans amounting to $3390 and 
paid a dividend of two percent. The second, 
that of St. Cecilia’s Parish, St. Louis, was char- 
tered on Jan. 20th with 19 members. On Dec. 
31st last there were 103 members with assets of 
$2866.25; of this amount $2127.81 was on loan 
to 23 members. Cash on hand was listed at 
$731.20 while the organization voted a three 
percent dividend. 

Termed the first organization of its kind 
among university students in the United States, 
the St. John’s Co-operative Credit Association 
was established by students attending St. 
John’s University, Collegeville, Minn., on Feb. 
27th. Officers were elected and the association 
will begin operations immediately. The credit 
union is intended “primarily to encourage sav- 
ing, also to provide short loans at reasonably 
low rates, and to give the members a valuable 
social education in active co-operation and self- 
help.” 

One of the largest Catholic unions in Milwau- 

kee, that of St. Francis Parish, announces it re- 
~ duced its dividend from four to two and a half 
~ percent on share capital for 1941. The lowered 
~ yate was recommended as a general practice by 


So vast a scale that it is imperative there be not 
added to it the further ruins of a frustrated 
and deluded peace.” The peace must asuit 
were, prepare the foundation on which a new 
order may be built. And if there is to be not 
merely peace between nations but internal do- 
mestic peace, then indeed it must be a new ord- 
er, “which is to fulfill,” as the Pope expresses 
it, “the expectations and desires of all people 
for a more tranquil future.” 

Such a future will not drop into our lap; it 
must be aspired to and labored for. It can only 
be won at the cost of sincere endeavor and 


_many sacrifices. 


the State Banking Department on the ground 
it would stimulate the sale of defense bonds. 
Personal loans to the amount of $40,342.36 
were in force at the close of the year, while as- 
sets were $70,959.74; the guaranty reserve 
fund now contains $5311.14. Deposits are re- 
stricted to $25 per month per member with a 
maximum of $500 permitted. 


The war has given rise to a number of prob- 
lems affecting credit unions, regulation W being 
only one. For this reason conferences par- 
ticularly of parish unions have an even more 
important function to discharge than in the 
past. This function is apparent from an ex- 
amination of the topics discussed at the meet- 
ing of the Missouri Catholic Credit Union Con- 
ference, held in St. Anthony’s Parish, St. Louis, 
on Feb. 24th. 

Emphasis was placed upon the desirability of 
audits by qualified accountants, non-members, 
of the books of each and every union (it was 
recommended the Conference require an audit 
of this nature), the effect of the war upon cred- 
it, loans and loan values, exemption of draftees 
from suits or judgments, the possibility of the 
Government enforcing savings from salaries, 
higher income taxes, and allied problems. 

Another credit union conference, the Cleve- 
land Diocesan Credit Union Council, held its 
first annual meeting on Feb. 22nd, at which the 
majority of incumbent officers were re-elected. 

A feature of the meeting was the discussion of the 
questionnaires answered by affiliated units as to their 
history, progress and condition. The Council recently 
addressed letters to the pastors of parishes where no 
credit unions exist, suggesting their establishment. 
Plans were also considered for an inter-diocesan fed- 
eration of credit unions to be composed of the councils 
in Cleveland, Cincinnati and Toledo. 


One of the fundamental demands of credit 
union practice, that the membership of a bank- 
ing group of this kind should consist of indi- 
viduals of like occupation, etc., has been ob- 
served faithfully by the workers in the Dodge 
plants at Detroit. 
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According to the Michigan Credit Union 
News, no less than three credit unions were or- 
ganized among the workers of the plant a few 
months ago, to wit: Dodge Main Trim F. C. U.; 
Dodge Main Transmission F. C. U., and the 
Dodge Heat Treat and Foundry F. C. U. 

If size were the true standard of credit union achieve- 
ment, it would be folly thus to organize the workers in 
one plant in three different units. The value of homo- 
geneity of a group is of such great importance for a 
credit union that it ranks high among the considera- 
tions their promoters should never lose sight of. 


Co-operatives, organized for the purpose of 


distributing motor fuel among members, have 
proved what is possible to men willing to work 
hand in hand with their neighbors for a com- 
mon cause of an economic nature. 

Founded sometime in 1926, the Nobles Coun- 
ty, Minnesota, Co-operative Oil Co. has re- 
turned $456,189.59 to its patrons. Of this sum, 
$48,304.81 were refunded on the purchases of 


Solida'rism 
Collective Sin 


HE Pope insists on the terrible state of 

the world; and all such world-misery is, 
in the long run, due to sin—to sin that has be- 
come collective, mass-sin, inherited injustice. 
But the worst of all may be that we, who want 
to be good and to do right, may fail so much as 
to notice this. It is too large. We are too 
smothered in it; and we tend to take the ordi- 
nary conditions of our period for granted. 

Even Saints have often tried just to get peo- 
ple to be as good as possible in the circum- 
stances, without being able to stand back far 
enough to see that the circumstances as such 
—the whole framework and anatomy of life— 
were wrong. St. Vincent de Paul and St. Fran- 
cis Xavier were heroic and even audacious 
enough. But I doubt if you will find them as- 
serting that the whole system of Court and No- 
bility, as worked in their day, was bound to 
issue into injustice to the mass of the people: 
or that the whole nature of actual conquest or 
trade, as applied in native lands by Portugal or 
Spain, was indefensible. 

Great individuals like Claver worked splen- 
didly for slaves, and the Catholic attitude to- 
wards native slaves was always far humaner 
than the Protestant: but Catholic countries 
entered into slave-trade competition as much as 
others did; and it was not Catholics who took 
the lead in abolishing the trade. Ullathorne, 
stung by the horrible spectacle of prisons in 
Australia, leapt forth and exposed the whole 
system: but I do not know that Catholics any- 
where denounced, collectively, that the system 
as such was sinful. 


Lord Shaftesbury, at Harrow, saw a pauper’s 
funeral and became the champion of the poor: 


patrons in 1941. On the other hand, capital 
stock received only $3,099.20 for its share for 
the same calendar year. 

Similarly, the Adrian Co-operative Oil Co., of 
Adrian, Minnesota, paid a patronage dividend 
of seven percent for 1941, amounting to $3,365.- 
81, while capital stock had to be satisfied with 
$281, or a dividend of five percent. 

Proceeds from total sales for 1941 of this 
particular co-operative amounted to $82,149.81. 
Nobles County Co-operative Oil Company lists 
sales and other income, in its Annual Summary 
of Operations, at $430,261.56. The difference in 
turnover is due to the fact that one of the co- 
operatives takes in a county, while the other 
evidently is restricted to one town. 

Equally significant is the sixth annual report 
of the Nobles Co-operative Electric whose 
plant, valued at $725,664.29, is located at 
Worthington, Minnesota. Its net income for 
1941, over all expenses, interest on long term 
debt, etc., is listed at $26,440.36. 


but all over Europe Catholics were simply un- 
able, in the mass, so much as to see the prob- 
lem. 


I suppose that conditions such as, till quite 
recently, those of ship’s boys on sailing ships, 
and the appalling cruelties practiced in asylums 
and by prison-warders, were (and sometimes 
still are) too invisible by nature for ordinary 
folk to see; but the point is that the social level 
of Catholics has been the same as that of any- 
one else, and they have not had a conscience 
about it. 

The mere fact that we always quote Léon 
Harmel as a splendid example of obedience to 
the ideals of Leo XIII suggests that we cannot 
think of many other great employers of labor 
to place alongside him. The exploitation of the 
mining parts of Belgium has been to a large ex- 
tent responsible for the revolutionary paganism 
of much in them today: but we cannot suppose 
that the mining-rights were never owned, nor 
the mines developed, by Catholics. 


We dare not say, as Anatole France did, that 
there is always a level of social conscience and 
morals proper to each period, and everyone ac- 
cepts it necessarily, whatever be his “religion.” 
It is not necessary, though it is terribly easy, 
just to take the color of our times. Only un- 
consciousness that we are doing it exempts us 
from sin, when the times themselves are sin- 
ful, as ours too are. “Cleanse me from my hid- 
den faults”—faults secret even from myself. No 
wonder the Pope exhorts us to repentance, sor- 
row for “my” sins, for the sins of others, and 
for the coagulated, blinding, down-dragging sin 
oe the world at large, within which we have to 

ive. 


C. C. MARTINDALE, S.ds 
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Tax Reform 


Equalizing the Tax Burden 
QUALIZATION of taxes has long been the 
objective of taxpayers’ leagues. In vari- 

ous towns, cities and States these groups en- 
deavor to reform the tax structure, whether of 
collection or apportionment. Some, it is true, 
operate for selfish motives, but the great ma- 
_ jority seek to promote the interests of the larg- 
er number. 

The Texas League for Equal and Uniform 
_ Taxation is one of the latter type. For 20 years 
and more it has concerned itself particularly 
with school taxes and the State’s rural aid fund. 
Incorporated in 1924, the League has been 
managed throughout its existence by Mr. Gus 
Reininger, of New Braunfels, a member of the 
CV Branch of Texas. 

The organization has consistently opposed a 
suggested constitutional amendment whereby 
the manner of apportioning the school fund 
would be changed. At present funds are dis- 
tributed to the schools on the basis of scholas- 
tic attendance. Proponents of the amendment 
would distribute the funds on the basis of at- 
tendance at public schools only. This would 
constitute an almost insurmountable handicap 
to those counties having large numbers of 
Mexicans and Negroes in their schools, as well 
as to many church and private schools. The 
League estimates that ten million dollars would, 
if the change were made, be taken away from 
certain counties and given to others not really 
in need of additional grants. 

According to figures compiled by Mr. Reinin- 
ger, the 13-million-dollar rural aid fund shows 


Rural Problems 
Another Victim 


HEREVER the virus of capitalism has 

infected a nation, in the case of Europe 
and the United States for generations or in the 
case of some far-off lands for a comparatively 
few years, the results have invariably been the 
same: technological progress, coupled with 
_ misery and want. 

It is startling to note that even in those na- 
tions where capitalism has only recently gained 
a foothold, the respective governments are al- 
ready resorting to devices employed in the old- 
er capitalistic countries to remedy the evils of 
the system. 

Witness the example of Australia, one of 
capitalism’s newest conquests. At the second 
annual conference of the National Catholic 
Rural Movement of Australia considerable at- 
tention was paid to proposals dealing with the 
establishment of credit unions and subsistence 
- farming projects. The representatives, as- 
~ gembled from the State of Victoria, from New 
- South Wales and South Australia, were seri- 
~ ously concerned with discovering a solution to 
~ the economic difficulties created by capitalism. 
- Both proposals, remarks the Catholic Worker, 


similar disproportion. Thus, one group of 46 
counties receives an average of $66,394 each 
from the fund, while another group of the same 
number does not receive anything. At least 
one county obtains from the State payment for 
all operating expenses, and five counties more 
than $100,000 each, whereas 78 counties re- 
ceive less than $25. “Surely,” he points out, 
“this system needs equalization. 

The Texas League has further agitated for 
a legislative redistricting of the State; although 
required by law after every Federal census, 
this has been ignored for 12 years. Cited as 
instances of the need for the redistricting are 
a northern legislative district with 20,000 peo- 
ple and one in the southern part of the State 
with more than 133,000. 

The fourth objective is the equalization of 
tax payments. Mr. Reininger has shown that 
one group of 25 counties, with a crop income 
of 119 million dollars, receives two and a half 
million dollars more from the State than its 
residents pay in taxes, while a second group of 
25 counties, with a crop income of only 46 mil- 
lion dollars, pays five and a half million dollars 
more than it receives. 

Conditions in Texas could doubtlessly be 
duplicated in virtually all other States. Hence 
organizations such as the Texas League for 
Equal and Uniform Taxation have an impor- 
tant role to play in the economic affairs of their 
States. Applying the principles of mutual help 
and action, the Texas League has saved “under- 
dog” taxpayers many millions of dollars in the 
course of years. 


of Melbourne, “involve a complete break-away 
from the tradition of capitalist farming, which 
has held sway in this country since Macarthur 
and the Rum Racketeers upset the attempt by 
the early governors of New South Wales to in- 
troduce a system of small-scale, independent 
farming.” 

According to the same source, it is hoped ‘‘the 
scheme of self-help which the credit union in- 
volves will, if carried to its ultimate conclu- 
sion, break the power of the usurers over Aus- 
tralian agriculture.” Thus the system which 
has proved the enemy of farmers in our coun- 
try has already proved detrimental to the farm- 
ers on the great island continent. 

It were desirable, however, that “the scheme 
of self-help,” i. e., the credit union, will be more 
successful in breaking the power of the usurers 
over Australian agriculture than it has in our 
own country. Unfortunately, the credit union 
movement here has not fulfilled the hopes of 
Raiffeisen in this regard but rather the at- 
tempts of Schulze-Delitsch. It has not, in other 
words, been able to develop into a rural insti- 
tution with us. 
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Although in operation only eight years, the 
Catholic Rural Life Conference, Archdiocese of 
St. Louis, has proved many times over the wis- 
dom that prompted its founding. The eighth 
annual report, for 1941, discloses an abundance 
of charitable activities undertaken and com- 
pleted for the benefit of the people in rural sec- 
tions of the Archdiocese. 

Outright grants for a variety of purposes 
totaled $44,217.24 for the year, while $22,000 
was loaned to three parishes. Receipts, includ- 
ing a cash balance of $2401.21 at the beginning 
of the year, amounted to $77,543.03. There was 
a surplus of $11,325.79, but this money has 
been allocated since then. 

Of special interest are the purposes for which 
the funds were distributed. Among these are 
the purchase of altar supplies, refurbishing and 
refurnishing churches, schools and convents, 


Group Health 
“Profiteering on Human Sickness” 


HYSICIANS’ calls: $3 to $25. Such was 

the purport of the large advertisement pub- 
lished in a recent issue of the Daily Tribune of 
Gallipolis, Ohio. 

Dumbfounded residents of Gallia County, lo- 
cated in the southeastern section of the State, 
learned that henceforth house calls within the 
community would be $3 during the day and $5 
at night. The fees will be the same outside the 
city limits, except that an additional charge of 
50 cents per mile both ways will be made. The 
rates are termed “minimal,” i. e., the doctors 
may charge more if they wish, but not less. 

This action by members of the County Medi- 
cal Society is said to be necessary because of 


A List of Social, Economic, etc. Terms 


FARM TENANCY: Renting of a farm on the 
basis of either cash rent or metayage (q. v.), 1. 
e., for a share of the crop. In the United States 
both cash and a share of the crop are some- 
times paid for the use of the land. The per- 
centage of farm tenants in the country increas- 
ed from 25 in 1880 to 42 in 1935. 

FASCISM: The set of theories or principles of 
the Fascista, a society formed in 1919 by Benito 
Mussolini to oppose Communism in Italy. The 
society developed into a political party and hav- 
ing obtained to power, instituted a totalitarian 
State under the leadership of a dictator. 

FEDERALISM: The principle holding for fed- 
eration as the ideal form of social and political 
life. It would institute self-government in 
place of rule from above and seeks harmony 
and solidarity as its regulative principles. In 
our country, for example, the proponents of 
federalism, sometimes called confederalists, in- 
sist upon the autonomy of local authority in its 
proper spheres as opposed particularly to Fed- 


school supplies and maintenance, rent for school 
buildings, and such outstanding items as the 
purchase and maintenance of buses used to 
transport children to and from school, the op- 
eration of vacation schools, and providing a 
missionary for the deaf. 

Perhaps even more outstanding were the pur- 
chase of a school site in one community and the 
procurement of a public school building now 
used as a church, school and convent in another. 
The Conference sponsored the erection of a new 
church, school and rectory building in still an- 
other town; a resident pastor has since been ap- 
pointed. Moreover, the organization helped de- 
velop the “Village of All Saints,” a resettlement 
project adjoining a TNT plant. 

The maintenance of the Rural Life and Confraternity 
of Christian Doctrine offices, telephones, stationery, 
ae postage, etc., called for a total outlay of 


“marked advances in prices of drugs, instru- 
ments and supplies in general.”” However, the 
new rates will place an almost impossible bur- 
den upon rural residents of the county. A farm- 
er living 20 miles from Gallipolis, for example, 
will be compelled to pay $20 in mileage charges 
plus $3 or $5 for a regular visit by his phy- 
siclan. 

The Ohio Co-operator reports that “outraged rural 
residents of Gallia County explain that an influx of 
from 2500 to 7500 defense workers in the area has 
made it possible for the medical society to ‘get away 
with these exorbitant fees.’ ” 

Here is a pointed illustration of the need for co- 
operative health programs. Group health: plans not 
only lower the costs of medical care and provide ade- 
quate treatment, but they also prevent what the Ohio 
Co-operator calls “profiteering on human sickness.” 


eral domination. In this sense the term should 
not be confused with the federalism advocated 
by such men as Alexander Hamilton, James 
Madison, etc., in the formative period of the 
nation. 

FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM: Those banks es- 
tablished in our country by Congress in 1913 
to serve as central banks for managing cur- 
rency and inaugurating the rediscounting sys- 
tem of banking. There are 12 central banks 
in as many districts; member banks include na- 
tional banks and others with sufficient capital. 
Each member has the right to present “eligible 
paper” to the central bank of its district for 
rediscounting. 

FEMINISM: The movement urging the e = 
ty between women and men aa all ates 
litical and economic aspects of life. It is cham- 
pioned especially by the advocates of “equal 
rights.” Furthermore, feminism would emanci- 
pate women from all the restraints and protec- 
tions which society has placed about them over 
a period of hundreds of years. 


SOCIAL 


CATHOLIC SOcIAL ACTION 


s | ‘ROU is the name given to a new South 

African Catholic publication. It is writ- 
ten in Afrikaans and Nederlands, and is pub- 
lished by the Nederlands - Afrikaans Beweging 
vir Katholieke Aksie. 

“We welcome it,” remarks the Southern Cross, of 
Cape Town, “because it is an organ concerned with that 
vital apostolate, Catholic Action, and because it is writ- 
ten ina language that will enable it to reach a section 
of the people with whom it is so difficult to make con- 
tact, but for whom we have much sympathy and com- 
mon nationality.” It is published at Pretoria. 


W Ith a circulation of 350,000 copies, A Voz, 
Catholic paper of Portugal, has a wider 
readership than any other Portuguese publica- 
tion, declares the Catholic Annual for Portu- 
gal, re-issued recently after an interval of eight 
years. Altogether there are two Catholic 
dailies, 27 weeklies, three fortnightly and 27 
monthly reviews in Portugal. 
Within the past eight years, Portuguese Catholic Ac- 
tion has founded 2,297 centers. During the last weeks 


of 1940 the centers increased by 192 and membership 
by 18,000. 


FRENCH youth, in so far as it is Catholic, 
wants to build a France “independent, com- 
plete, united, strong, just, free and generous— 
in a word, Christian.”’ This was proclaimed at 
a congress of the National Council of French 
Catholic Youth for Unoccupied France which 
was held in Lyons late in January. At the final 
session one of the speakers, Robert Gertain, an- 
nounced the ideal of “Christianity First.” 

It was also stated that the Catholic Youth Associa- 
tion would not yield its personality or principles, a 
statement according with the stand taken by the French 
Hierarchy of the Occupied zone last year who professed 
loyalty to the legitimate political authorities, but could 
not countenance the formation of one sole youth move- 
ment, as contemplated by the Government at Vichy. The 
circulation of the various Catholic youth publications 
has increased in France. 


RACKETEERING 


A NEW line of distinction between militant 
activity and racketeering has been drawn 
by the Supreme Court of the United States 
through an opinion delivered by Justice Byrnes. 
The Department of Justice charged that the 
unionists’ practice of compelling out-of-state 
drivers to turn over their trucks to them at the 
New York City limits, for driving to the desti- 
nation, amounted to a $1,000,000-a-year racket. 
The court held, 6 to 1, that the defendants were 
immune by the wording of the law. Justice 
Byrnes said this did not mean that such activi- 
ties were beyond Federal legislative control and 
added: 


“The power of State and local authorities to punish 
acts of violence is beyond question. The use of violence 
disclosed by this record is plainly subject to ordinary 
criminal law.’ Chief Justice Stone, dissenting, said 
that a truck owner who had paid money only “in order 
to avoid a beating” could not be regarded as a bona fide 


employer. 


REVIEW 


FAMILY ALLOWANCE 


ACTING on behalf of employers’ associa- 
tions, a meeting at which leading firms of 
the Swiss watch industry were represented de- 
cided to recommend the inauguration of a sys- 
tem of family allowances. The organization of 
an equalization fund has been accepted as a 
necessary step toward realization of the plan. 
The draft of the contemplated constitution provides 
for the payment of contributions by employers to 
the equalization fund, based on a percentage of wages 
and salaries paid workingmen and employees. The 
meeting, at which these decisions were reached, in- 
structed the Swiss Chamber of the Watch Industry to 


bring about affiliation of all employers’ associations 
and groups with the fund. 


SEX INSTRUCTION 


ig is the State of Delaware the Journal of the 

Educational Association credits with the ac- 
complishment of having provided “special 
courses in social relationships and sex education 
for parents and teachers, preparation of bulle- 
tins for teaching social studies in the first four 
grades, .. .” 

It is not stated whether these special courses of 
sex education for parents and teachers come out of the 
public school fund, but apparently they are given by 
teachers who are paid by public school money. “One won- 
ders,” remarks the official organ of the Friends of the 
Public Schools, “how it is taught and who is compe- 
tent to teach parents and teachers sex education. A 
physician should be the proper person, but nothing 
daunts the educators of today.” 


TAXATION 


A COORDING to the Census Bureau’s prelimi- 

nary report, “State Tax Collections: 1941,” 
every reporting State except Delaware showed 
increased collections as a result of an upward 
tendency which was mirrored in all the most 
important categories of State taxes. Although 
some of the increase in collections is due to new 
tax legislation, the greatest part is clearly re- 
lated to accelerating business activity. 


Another important increase in collections is evident 
in the sales tax category, which accounted for over two- 
fifths of the total. The yield of all types of sales taxes 
in 1941 has increased by an estimated nine percent. 
Largest of the sales tax gains was the growth of gen- 
eral sales tax collections, which are up 13 percent over 
1940 in spite of the repeal of the general sales tax law 
in Louisiana. This increase continues a sensational rise 
of the yield of general sales taxes from an almost neg- 
ligible total in 19382. 


RESTRAINED SPENDING 


URING all our previous history prosperity 

for the average citizen has existed,” says 
the Cleveland Trust Company’s Business Bul- 
letin, “whenever he could freely exchange what 
he could do, and could get in return the things 
that he wanted, and that sort of prosperity 
came into being whenever jobs were plentiful 
and wages were high. This time those condi- 
tions no longer prevail. Jobs are plentiful now, 
and wages are high, and demands for workers 
will become even more insistent, and industrial 
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wage rates still higher, but those conditions will 
not result in the kind of prosperity that we 
have repeatedly experienced in the past. 


“This time money will not be equivalent to general 
purchasing power. It will only constitute restricted 
purchasing power in so far as rationed articles are 
concerned. Fortunately money can still be used to pay 
debts, and individuals, corporations, and municipalities 
ought to use it that way as vigorously as they can. 
This period brings with it the greatest opportunity to 
pay individual debts that any nation has ever experi- 
enced. We are being inducted into a new system of 
economics, and while it will call for many and varied 
sacrifices it will afford us some new and rare oppor- 
tunities.” 


ANTICIPATING NECESSITY OF EVACUATION 


EW YORK’S Defense Council has com- 
pleted plans for the evacuation of women, 
children, invalids and aged from New York 
City and from other industrial areas to rural 
counties in the State. A house-to-house can- 
vass has been made to learn the facilities for 
housing of evacuees, and what supplementation 
will be required. 
This project has been carried on by volunteer work- 
ers through the local defense councils, under the super- 
vision of Edward Weinfeld, State Commissioner of 


Housing, acting for the Evacuation Committee recently 
appointed by Governor Lehman. 


INCLUDING FARMERS IN DEFENSE PROGRAM 


CONNECTICUT'S State Defense Council has 
launched a four-point program for includ- 
ing farmers in their State’s defense effort. 
They recommend: 


1. that each farmer make an inventory of his ma- 
chinery and put it in order now; 2. that farmers file a 
record of estimated need for farm labor during the 
coming year, with the suggestion that some part-time 
farm labor might be had from volunteers among office 
workers and from school children on summer vacation; 
3. that an analysis be made of the possibilities of pool- 
ing farm machinery or labor within districts; 4. that 
the agricultural committees of local councils investigate 
the possibilities for farmers taking part in the salvage 
for victory campaign. 


UTILIZATION OF FARM PRODUCTS 


I? is the intention of the Department of Agri- 
culture to sponsor, within the scope of the 
land-utilization program, the planting of 3,- 
400,000 acres of peanuts exclusively for crush- 
ing. This should result in more than 700,000,- 
000 lb. of oil, if the 845-lb.-per-acre yield of 
1940 is equaled and if, as usual, 4 lb. of oil is 
yielded by each pound of peanuts crushed. 


In addition, on that land already allotted for regular 
planting of peanuts, at least 80 percent must be planted 
in order for the owners to qualify for full Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Administration payments. To make 
the crop additionally attractive, the Department of Ag- 
riculture has guaranteed farmers a minimum price of 
at least 85 percent of parity on their 1942 production 
of peanuts for oil, while the Commodity Credit Corp. 
has promised to sell peanuts suitable for seed at siz- 
able discount to those farmers who agree to use the 
seed only to plant acreage for oil purposes. 

Peanut oil is beginning to compete more and more 
for the edible-oil markets, not only where the field has 
been vacated by oils formerly imported from the Far 
East and now unobtainable but also with domestic 
products. 
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PRISON TRAINING 


MONG efforts to rehabilitate prisoners con- 

fined in penitentiaries, those conducted by 
the Federal Prison Industries, Inc., a. Govern- 
ment corporation operating all industries In the 
Federal penal system, deserve particular atten- 
tion. At the U. S. Penitentiary, Leavenworth, 
Kans., to mention an example, there isa print- 
ing plant which can qualify as an institution of 
vocational training. 


More than 93 percent of the inmates assigned to the 
printing shop have had no prior experience whatsoever 
in printshop activities. The plant lends itself admira- 
bly to the rehabilitative program of the institution as 
a means of productive labor, occupation of time, and 
in the development of printing skills. Many of the in- 
mates carry over their newly acquired skills to their 
respective communities and become permanently estab- 
lished in commercial printing as compositors, press- 
men, bookbinders, etc. 


RURAL FARM POPULATION 


WHILE the total farm population (in rural 
and urban areas) of the country increased 
from 30,445,350 in 1930 to 30,546,694 in 1940, 
or 0:3 percent, the rural-farm population re- 
mained almost stationary between 1930 and 
1940, increasing from 30,157,513 to 30,216,188, 
a gain of only 0.2 percent. The rural-farm 
population comprises all persons living on 
farms in rural areas, without regard to occupa- 
tion. Because of its much lower rate of in- 
crease, the rural-farm population declined in its 
proportion of the total population from 24.6 
percent in 1930 to 22.9 percent in 1940. 

Since the farm population has a relatively high re- 
production rate, the virtual cessation of farm population 
growth during the decade is attributable mainly to out- 
migration from these areas. This in turn results from 
the lack of adequate economic opportunity for increas- 
ing numbers of people on the farms. Mechanization of 
farm work is continuing, and other farm practices are 
becoming more efficient, so that smaller and smaller 
numbers of workers on our farmlands are able to pro- 
duce all of the products that can be marketed. A con- 
tributing factor is the decline during recent years in 
the exportation of certain farm products. 

The number of farms, as shown by the Census of 
Agriculture, decreased by 3.1 percent between 1930 and 


1940, so that the average farm populati Hi 
creased slightly, from 4.8 to 5.0. hrc 


CIVIL SERVICE 


A STUDY of women employed by the Fed- 

eral Government, just released in the shape 
of a bulletin compiled by the Women’s Bureau 
U.S. Department of Labor, reveals that droves 
of men and women failed to pass civil service 
examinations in 1939. Only about 40 percent 
of the applicants of either sex made the grade 
Greatest number of casualties were in the pro- 
fessional and scientific fields, to wit: Twenty- 
four women took the senior attorney examina- 
tion. All failed. Only 50 men passed out of near- 
ly 1500. Eleven men took an examination for 
home economists. It was a mistake, as they all 
found out. Three out of 63 women passed 
Slightly less than 1600 men and women were 
disappointed by the results of their effort to 
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pass the assistant industrial classification ana- 
lyst examination, in 1939. Only three women 
and four men were successful, according to the 
report. 


The number of failures is said to show the difficulty 
of the examinations; but it is also pointed out that they 
may indicate applicants lacked the required knowledge 
and experience for the better paid jobs. 


ANTI-SEMITISM 


SOME interest has been caused in Ireland by 

_ the recent judgment in favor of a Catholic 
Irishwoman, Mrs. Schlegel, of Harrington 
Street, Dublin, who refused her consent to her 
tenant to sublet three rooms used for a dental 
practice to a Jew who had bought the practice 
from her tenant. According to the agreement, 
the landlord’s consent to such a subletting 
agreement “shall not be unreasonably with- 
held.” 

The Judge, Mr. Justice Gavan Duffy, said that Mrs. 
Schlegel’s objection represented, as he found, a genu- 
ine and deep-rooted feeling. Her objection had been 
characterized as a caprice, and as mere prejudice; but 
caprice was not the right word for an anti-Semitism 
which, far from being a particular crotchet, was no- 
toriously shared by a number of other citizens. If that 
was prejudice, the antagonism between Christian and 
Jew had its roots in nearly 2,000 years of history, and 
was too prevalent as a habit of mind to be dismissed 
off-hand in a country where religion mattered as the 
eccentric extravagance of a bigot, without regard to 


5 an conditions under which consent was with- 
el 


RACIALISM 


ACCORDIN G to information published in the 
Negro press, the American Red Cross has 
stated that it does not want the blood of Negro 
donors for wounded sailors and soldiers. S. 
Sloan Colt, director of the Red Cross War drive, 
it is claimed, informed Dr. E. R. Alexander: 
“The Red Cross is now able to obtain from 
white donors enough blood to keep all the pro- 
cessing plants fully occupied so that the total 
amount of blood plasma available to the armed 
forces is not lessened by our inability to accept 
Negro donors.” ; 


After admitting that there is no scientific basis 
for objections to transfusions of the blood of Negroes, 
he said: “It seems that the feelings and perhaps even 
the prejudices of individuals to whom transfusions are 
given should be respected as a symbol of Democracy.” 


Hew to Lose an Empire,” a leader published 
in the New Statesman, attributes British 
reverses in the Far East in great part to racial- 
ism. “The sahibs [white masters] trusted a 
tradition of racial superiority which has ceased 
for a generation to correspond to the facts. 
They ignored the Chinese; they despised the 
Malays; and they failed to realize that the Ja- 
panese are a first-rate military power, formida- 
ble not merely by their numbers and their prox- 
imity, but even more by their courage and their 
concentrated talent for organization. What 
threatens to destroy our Empire in these regions 
is not merely that the men on the spot were sec- 


ond- or third-rate: it is that their contempt for 
brown and yellow skins unfitted them for realis- 
tic thinking and adequate action.” 

Continuing, the editorial declares: “This is obvious in 

alaya because the news records our monotonous re- 
treats. Is it really less obvious in India? The Japa- 
nese are much too shrewd to attempt anything there, 
until they have made good their hold over the Dutch 
islands and the narrow sea-roads, and until they have 


rendered Singapore strategically usel if th 
not take it.” gically useless, if they do 


CO-OPERATION 


A® the Co-operative Review, of Manchester, 
points out: the war in the East involves 
the co-operative movements of several countries. 
The Thai Government was very favorably dis- 
posed to co-operation; the number of credit so- 
cleties increased from 130 to 770 between 1931 
and 1937. Marketing and distributive societies 
have also been established in Thailand. In Bur- 
ma credit societies have flourished, numbering 
over 2,000, with two Central organizations. 


_In the Federal Malay States an extensive co-opera- 
tive system has been developed, both in agricultural 
areas and in the towns. In all, over 500 societies op- 
erate. Experiments have been tried in co-operative 
marketing of rubber. 


P EACH growers from States east of the Mis- 
sissippi met at Richmond, Virginia, to talk 
over the organization of a permanent National 
Peach Growers’ Marketing Committee. The 
aim of the group will be to develop a marketing 
program and promote the more extensive use 
of peaches. One of the opinions expressed at 
the meeting was that the individual food re- 
tailer must be told how to merchandise peaches 
and shown that he can make a profit by carry- 
ing enough peaches to provide for all possible 
demand. 
In the past an excellent job of promotion and sell- 
ing, it is said, has been done by a group of growers in 


western New York. Extending this effort on a national 
basis promises great help to peach growers. 


WASTEFULNESS 


WHEN Sir Robert Borden once asked a dis- 
tinguished European visitor what im- 
pressed him most about Canada, the unhesitat- 
ing reply was “Waste.” “It may be well,” com- 
ments the Casket, of Antigonish, “that war, 
with rationing already with us and more to 
come, will teach us the crime of waste, for Ca- 
nadians, with our American neighbors, are the 
great wastrels of the world. Since the turn of 
the century we have gone through our material 
resources with wanton disregard for the fu- 


ture. We waste as much food as we eat. We 
waste things that are irreplaceable. We de- 
stroy. 


“Tn all of our hotels and inns and restaurants and 
homes,” the editorial continues, “food is wasted. When 
a great manufacturer was asked how he made his for- 
tune, he replied: ‘By the mustard people leave on their 
plates.’ What he said about mustard could be said 
about almost any food; the food thrown into Canada’s 
garbage cans every day would be sufficient for an 
army.” 


HISTO RI CARE Sete [chose OR ere> 


THE CATHOLIC CHURCH IN THE 
U.S. IN 1869 


ADLIER’S Catholic Directory of the Unit- 
S ed States of 1869 was made the subject of 

a lengthy article in the theological period- 
ical Der Katholik: Zeitschrift fiir katholische 
Wissenschaft und kirchliches Leben—edited by 
Heinrich and Moufang—issue of March, 
1869.1) The reviewer prefaces his survey with 
the general observation that God has always 
compensated the losses of the Church with new 
acquisitions. “We see this once more in our 
own day, for the Church is celebrating her 
greatest triumphs in countries that were for- 
merly the bulwarks of Protestantism, namely, 
England and North America.” 

“The public school system [in the United 
States] compels priests to erect schools to- 
gether with their churches. Fortunately, the 
Government does not forbid the erection of 
private schools. This explains why the Alma- 
nac or Directory lists parish schools in the bet- 
ter organized dioceses. In New York there are 
24,000 pupils in 85 parish schools, while Cin- 
cinnati has 21,356 pupils in 193 schools.?) And 
there is no want of higher schools, many of 
whose students are non-Catholics. New York 
has 31 such institutions with over 3000 stu- 
dents. The spirit of sacrifice on the part of 
American Catholics is remarkable; for besides 
their voluntary contributions for the mainte- 
nance of the Catholic schools, they are heavily 
taxed for the support of the public schools” 
(pp. 362sq). 

“A striking proof of the Catholics’ willing- 
ness to make sacrifices is the number of chari- 
table institutions. There is hardly a diocese 
without any. The almanac lists 58 hospitals 
and 130 orphan asylums, certainly a credit to 
a Church not yet a century old. America is the 
paradise of societies. Naturally almost all par- 
ishes have their confraternities and parochial 
societies; it is in these the Catholic Church has 
a bulwark against the numerous secret socie- 
ties” (pp. 364sq). 

“Of course the young Church of America is 
not free from danger. The non-religious State 
guarantees freedom of cult, but its officials are 
preponderantly Protestants, members of vari- 
ous sects hostile to the Catholic Church. Very 
often they attack the Church and seek to per- 
vert her children. A not inconsiderable group 
of these Protestants over a period of years de- 
veloped plans for a national church that assur- 
edly was not Catholic. It is possible the nation- 
al pride of the Yankee, blended with the hatred 
of popery, might have produced a crisis had 
not the Civil War turned such thoughts into 
other channels. 


1) Vol. XLIX, Mainz, 1869, Part 1, pp. 359-66. 

2) The number of parochial schools for Cincinnati is 
stated incorrectly in Der Katholik. An examination of 
i areal for 1869 discloses the number to be 76.— 


“Another danger originating from the mem- 
bers of the Church themselves seems to have 
been completely averted. When the first church- 
es were established the American Protestant 
spirit—which attempts to establish churches 
“from below’’—asserted itself. Time and again 
trustees of Catholic churches endeavored to 
gain control of church affairs and restrict the 
activities of priests to spiritual matters. They 
would install and depose the priests according 
to their whims, as is done in almost all Protes- 
tant congregations. After much difficulty the 
clergy succeeded in eliminating this danger 
which threatened both the interior life of the 
Church and its exterior development. 

“A third danger threatens the clergy direct- 
ly. Separated by great distances and associat- 
ing with people of many nationalities; coming 
into close contact with materialistic-minded 
American businessmen; often surrounded by 
misery and cares of all kinds—it is but natural 
to fear they might be infected by a spirit of 
worldliness and so lose their clerical spirit. 
Even religious are not free from this danger, 
since many of them live alone, charged with ad- 
ministering villages and districts, and thus 
have only rare opportunity or leisure to quick- 
en and renew their religious spirit among con- 
freres in monasteries. However, the young 
Church has thus far been able to avoid this 
danger and the regular councils—shining ex- 
amples for all Catholic countries—will beyond 
doubt time and again quicken flagging zeal and 
reanimate the shepherds as well as their flocks 
with the desire to persevere in the course they 
have entered upon so gloriously and will strive 
to reach their exalted goal, namely, the union 
of all people here upon earth in the True 
Church and Christ her Head, and consequent 
salvation in heaven” (pp. 365sq). 

This favorable review bespeaks great admir- 
ation for the young Church in America and a 
longing for liberty denied the Church in 
Europe. 

The reviewer of the Acts and Decrees of the 
Second Plenary Council of Baltimore, in the 
April and May, 1869, issues of Der Katholik,?) 
makes some general remarks worthy of repeti- 
tion: “The importance of the Decrees and Acts 
of the Plenary Council is obvious. when we real- 
ize that they constitute the basis upon which the 
future development of the Church in North 
America will be grounded. If the Frankish 
Councils held by St. Boniface and his successors 
are of such great interest because the ecclesias- 
tical development of Europe is largely based 
upon them, the Decrees of this Plenary Council 
of Baltimore should have no less interest for 
us, Inasmuch as we perceive in them the foun- 
dations for a vast ecclesiastical organization 
extending over half of America—perhaps ul- 
timately over all America; this will develop un- 
der conditions entirely different from those pre- 
vailing in the Middle Ages. There is yet an- 

3) Ibid., pp. 459-78, 558-78. 
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other consideration which makes this Plenary 
Council of interest to us, for who can say 
whether conditions existing in North America 
may some day apply to Europe to a greater or 
lesser extent? The lesson provided for us by 
the Church in North America is simple and 
consoling. The spirit and fundamental idea of 
the Baltimore Council and the young North 
American Church are: open and plain confes- 
sion of the Catholic truth; quiet and practical 
application of this confession to the problems 
of life; closer adherence to the Church Univer- 
sal and the Head in Rome” (pp. 460sq). 

a lhe fundamental requirement for a worthy 
clergy is a thorough clerical training in accord- 
ance with the rules of the Church. This ex- 
plains why the bishops of North America have 
been eager to establish seminaries for that pur- 
pose. Whenever Germans are found among the 
seminarians, the study of the German language 
must be cultivated. This detailed study of the 
life and organization of the Church of North 
America is most instructive. It reveals clearly 
that the young Church, so gloriously rising, has 
erected her edifice upon no other foundation 
than the one laid in the beginning, and that the 
excellence of the North American Church is 
not the result of any conformity with the mod- 
ern world or its spirit but rather of her de- 
sire to be directed in the modern world by the 
spirit and laws of the Church Universal and the 
principles of the Catholic faith” (pp. 477sq). 

The reviewer concludes his lengthy summary 
with these words: “The reader of these decrees 
will gain the impression that the Church of the 
New World agrees on every count with the 
Church of the Old World and further, that the 
conditions prevailing in North America consti- 
tute no obstacle to the salvation of souls or the 
assertion of the Catholic Church’s rights in the 
modern world” (p. 578). 

While the reviewer of these two studies on 
the Church of North America did not reveal 
his identity, we are confident we do not err in 
ascribing authorship of the above reflections 
to the co-editor of Der Katholik, the eminent 
dogmatician John Baptist Heinrich. 

JOHN M. LENHART, O.F.M.Cap. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


An American surgeon, W. S. W. Ruschenber- 
ger, who visited Hawaii in 1836, while serving 
on the U. S. Ship Peacock, was not favorably 
impressed with the American missionaries who 
had, as it were, taken possession of those is- 
lands. He says of them: “The missionaries sta- 
tioned at the Sandwich Islands, as a class, are 
inferior to all those with whom it has been our 
fortune to meet at other: stations during the 
cruise. Many of them are far behind the age 
in which they live, deficient in general knowl- 
_ edge, and I think I can trace in them more of 
the lineaments of the muckelwraths and pound- 
texts of bygone days, than is desirable in di- 
vines of the nineteenth century.” 


From the History of a West Virginia Parish 


W RITTEN with the aid of material pains- 

_takingly gathered from many sources, 
the Historical Notes on Sacred Heart Church, 
Charleston, West Virginia, published in No- 
vember of last year, contain a good deal of in- 
formation of value to those interested in the 
ede of the German Catholics in our coun- 
ry. 

For instance, the author of the valuable sou- 
venir has discovered that Rev. Alexander L. 
Hitzelberger was the first priest to visit 
Charleston. “He was for many years pastor of 
St. Patrick’s Church at Norfolk, Virginia. He 
returned to Charleston about the year 1836 to 
visit some relatives or friends, at which time 
he preached in the courthouse.” Of his ante- 
cedents nothing is said; Fr. Reiter’s Directory 
of German American Priests, for 1868, does 
not list him. 

There is the further interesting statement, 
gleaned from the “Metropolitan Catholic Alma- 
nac and Laity’s Directory,” for 1845, that ‘‘Ger- 
mans were building a church at Kingwood, 
Preston County, and were attended quarterly 
by a German priest.” During the troubled 
times of the Civil War Charleston received the 
visits and temporary pastoral care of Rev. Jo- 
seph Heidenkamp, a native of Paderborn, born 
in 1829, who ultimately entered the Society of 
Jesus. He died at Mobile, Alabama, on Janu- 
ary 15, 1908. 

Thus almost page for page the history of this 
Charleston parish, in large part the work of 
the indefatigable Rev. John M. Lenhart, O.F.M. 
Cap., yields valuable data. No part more so 
than the biography of Rev. Joseph W. Stenger, 
who was sent to the Kanawha Valley as resi- 
dent pastor by the Bishop of Wheeling in 1862. 
He arrived at Charleston only five days after 
his ordination on September 27th of the same 
year. It is he who laid the foundation of Sa- 
ered Heart Parish and built the first church, an 
undertaking little relished at first by the par- 
ishioners. Father Stenger was called by death 
on October 30, 1900. 

Born at Eichenberg in the Diocese of Wiirz- 
burg, Franconia, on the 18th of October, 1837, 
Fr. Stenger had been brought to this country 
when two years old. His parents settled at 
Wheeling, Virginia, where he attended the Ca- 
tholic school. Largely through the interest 
Bishop Richard V. Whelan took in the boy, it 
was possible for him to study for the priest- 
hood both in our country and in France. 

However prophetic the vision of the Irish 
monk St. Chilian may have been, this apostle 
of Franconia, whose remains are preserved in 
the Cathedral of Wiirzburg, hardly surmised 
that one day in a far distant part of the world 
a boy from the bishopric founded by him on 
German soil would, having been ordained to the 
priesthood, minister to the spiritual wants of a 
group of Christians consisting of both members 
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of his, the Irish, and the German race. For the 
writer of these Historical Notes reports that in 
1892 the parish census of Sacred Heart Parish 
of Charleston recorded eighty-four English 
speaking and fifty-six German families, while 
the school was attended by ninety pupils. 

The tombstone, placed over the mortal re- 
mains of this pioneer priest by loving friends, 
announces: ‘Conspicuous in his life were the 
cardinal virtues: Temperance, Fortitude, Pru- 
dence, Justice.” 


COLLECTANEA 


N OT many Germans in our country joined 

the Episcopal Church, the most exclusive 
of all various Protestant denominations in the 
United States. But occasionally a man or 
woman of German stock is found among its 
communicants. 

A book, which gives the reader more than 
its title would seem to indicate, “The C.S. 58.5. 
The Quest and Goal of the Founder, The Right 
Rev. William McGarvey,” by Rev. William Tk 
Hayward, supplies the following interesting 
reference to a minister of that church, evident- 
ly of German origin: 

“Soon after the opening of the new Century, Doctor 
McGarvey accepted the position of Chaplain General of 
the Sisters of St. Mary. This order had been founded 
by Rev. Dr. Muhlenburg, a native of Philadelphia, and 
one who in his earlier life frequently attended old St. 
Mary’s with a friend. He was very pious, and spiritual- 
ly inclined, and had a great reverence even in those 
early days for the Communion Service of the Episcopal 
Church. He was ordained by Bishop White, and served 
as his Assistant in Christ, St. Peter’s and St. James’ 
Churches, of which the Bishop was Rector ... Mr. Muh- 
lenburg afterwards became the founder of St. Luke’s 
Hospital in New York, and there he organized some 
young women, in the year 1865, into the first Sister- 
hood of the Episcopal Church in this country.’’1) 


Dr. McGarvey became Chaplain General of 


what was the largest Sisterhood in the Episco- 


pal Church. His quest ended with his conver- 
sion. 


One of the few remaining links between the 
pioneer West and the present was severed 
with the death of Rev. Albert Magnus Weik- 
mann on Jan. 11th at the age of 91, after 
lying ill for six months in a Wichita hospital. 
Fr. Weikmann labored in Kansas throughout 
his priestly career, having come to the new 
State some fifteen years before the Diocese of 
Wichita was erected. On Aug. 27th he would 
have observed the seventieth anniversary of his 
ordination. 

The Advance-Register, Catholic weekly of 
Wichita, reports that the deceased, a native of 
Grosskuchen, Wurttemberg, Germany, entered 
St. Francis Seminary, Milwaukee, in 1867, at 
the age of 17. Five years later he was ordained 
after a special dispensation had been secured 
because of his youth. Coming immediately to 


2) Loe? cit..Philas1940, p,180: 
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Kansas, then only a vicariate under Bishop J é 
B. Miege, S.J., Fr. Weikmann was placed in 
charge of a “parish” larger than the Grand 
Duchy of Luxembourg. At that time Grant was 
president, Kansas had a population of barely 
100,000 and Wichita was only a hamlet. | 

The young priest had to cover limitless 
stretches on horseback. Dugout. farm houses 
were as far as 50 miles apart and in visiting his 
people he experienced all the hardships and 
dangers of frontier days: blizzards and prairie 
fires, storms and droughts, plagues, hunger and 
thirst. A giant in stature, he mingled for years 
with the common run of frontiersmen: Indians, 
cattlemen, railroaders, hunters, gamblers, 
farmers and adventurers. In the outlying dis- 
tricts of his parish there were of course no 
churches, so mass was not infrequently said in 
box cars, dugouts, sod houses, stores, warehous- 
es, depots and tents. 

Fr. Weikmann saw 19 presidents come and 
go and the population grow from 23 to 135 mil- 
lion people, while the development of the West- 
ern States kept step with that of the nation. 

But that is an era of long ago. And now 
one of the few witnesses to the early struggle 
of the West has been called home. 


Among recent accessions to the CV Library 
there is a copy of an edition of ‘‘The Imitation 
of Christ’”’ in Latin, edited by “the beloved Ma- 
tron C.M.B.,” and published in 1901 at the ex- 
pense of Ferdinand Philips, an engineer of 
Philadelphia. Our copy was presented to Rev. 
George Apel, of St. Mary’s Church, Planters- 
ville, Texas, by the Ursuline community at Gal- 
veston on the occasion of the silver jubilee of 
his priesthood. 

With the intention of establishing the pro- 
priety of including the book in the CV Library 
of German Americana, we solicited the aid of 
Mr. Chas. F. Gerhard, president of the Phila- 
delphia Volksverein, who obtained for us the 
following facts: 

“Ferdinand Philips was engaged in the machine busi- 
ness at 4th and Glenwood Avenue with a Mr. Townsend; 
he resided at 506 N. 21. St., Philadelphia. He was born 
in Germany, considered highly educated and used a fine 
vocabulary, ‘way over our heads,’ as my informant said. 

“Asked whether or not Philips had a knowledge of 
Latin, the party stated he did not know but it easily 
could have been, ‘because he was a scholar and possess- 
ed high literary attainments.’ 

_ “This information, together with some facts of minor 
interest, was supplied by a man now with the leading 
Philadelphia machine company, an apprentice and shop 
boy in the Philips’ plant up to about 1909. Search of 
the records show he died in that year, leaving a will, 
probated here in Philadelphia, his executor being James 
J. Munday, who, at the time of Philips’s death was as- 
sociated with him in business at the Glenwood Avenue 


address.” 

We may add, Philips, who calls himself a 
geometer and technician, wrote the Latin dedi- 
cation, addressed to Pope Leo XIII, printed in 
the book. The little volume was reviewed at 


some length in the Ecclesiastical Revi 
November, 1900, vipat 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Received for Review 


Watt, Rev. Lewis, S.J. Rerum Novarum and Social 
Institutions in Great Britain, p. c., 16 p.; Leo 
XIII and the Social Movement: The Back- 
ground of Rerum Novarum, p. c¢., 18 Ds 
Christian Social Reform: A Summary of 
Rerum Novarum, p.c., 16 p. Catholic Social 
Guild, Oxford, 1941. Price 2d. each. 


Novena for Peace and Victory. Compiled from Ap- 
proved Sources. The Paulist Press, N. Y., 
1942. p. c, 32 p. 


The Morality of Conscientious Objection to War. A 
Report of the Ethics Committee. Cath. 
Ass’n for Internat. Peace, Wash., D. C., 1941. 
p. c., 44 p. Price 10 cts. 


Gaffney, Mark A., S.J., Ph.D. The Psychology of the 
Interior Senses. B. Herder Book Co., St. 
Louis, 1942. Cloth, 260 p. Price $2.00. 


Thompson, Rey. Newton, S.T.D., and Stock, Raymond. 
Concordance to the Bible (Douay Version). 
B. Herder Book Co., St. Louis, 1942. Cloth, 
1255 p. Price $7.50. 


Crisis of Christianity. A Statement of the Bishops of 
the U. S. Nat'l Cath. Welfare Conf, 
Washer OselO41. paeme2 i p. 


Krzesinski, Andrew J., Ph.D., S.T.D. Is Modern Cul- 
ture Doomed? Devin-Adair Co., N. Y., 1942. 
Cloth, 176 p. Price $2.00. 


National Liturgical Week. Held at St. Paul, Minn., 
Oct. 6-10, 1941. Benedictine Liturgical 
aaa Newark, 1942. p.c., 266 p. Price 


Reviews 


Brauer, Theodore. National Economy. St. Paul, Col- 
lege of St. Thomas, 1939, 72 p. Also: Econo- 
my and Society. St. Paul, Wanderer Print- 
ing Co., 1940. 78 p. 

N these two remarkable booklets Dr. Brauer 

analyzes modern economy, presents cogently 
the bases on which a real science of economics 
must rest and outlines one of the most logical 
and persuasive plans of reconstruction which 
this reviewer has yet seen. 


Most of our modern economists have failed 
to understand the causes of the modern break- 
down because they have tried to make their 
science a narrow, mechanical study, divorced 
from the full current of social life. Dr. Brauer 
demonstrates the universal longing of man for 
“order” and shows that in an ordered society 
economics would be strictly subordinated to 
larger social goals. Essential social institutions 
such as the family would come before mere eco- 
nomic utility. Dr. Brauer also indicates some 
of the social disruptive effects of modern mech- 
anization. 

He shows too not only the incompatibility of 
capitalism with any Christian society, but also 
its incompatibility with any sort of a social and 
economic order. But this brief review has 
scarcely begun to indicate the wealth of 
thought and material compressed in these two 
booklets. Certainly they should be required 
reading for every social scientist. 

WALTER JOHN Marx, Ph.D. 


Maynard, Theodore. The Story of American Catholi- 
cism. 1941. Macmillan. Price $3.50. 


_At last American Catholics can find in a 
Single volume a complete resume of the 
Church’s life in America. The Story of Ameri- 
can Catholicism is no attempt at documentary 
history. It is a rather popular work—a vital 
story woven from a vast variety of such docu- 
mented works. It is a book that appeals to 
everyone, student of history or uninitiate. 

Perhaps the greatest virtue of this work is 
the unifying of so much matter into one book. 
The history of the Church is not isolated, but 
shown in its contemporaneous setting of politi- 
cal and social history. As the author remarks, 
“Too often ecclesiastical historians have pre- 
sented the life of the Church almost as though 
it existed in a vacuum.”’ Hence this book is an 
invaluable complement to the study of Unit- 
ed States history. 

To the frequent, smug assumption that every- 
thing truly American flows from Protestan- 
tism, the author retorts that on the contrary no 
institution in the United States has been more 
American than the Catholic Church. For in- 
stance, it is noted that the first movement 
against slavery was made by a Catholic Priest 
some three-hundred years before the Emancipa- 
tion Proclamation. The first English attempt at 
colonization in America was Catholic. Catho- 
lic Maryland first professed the American prin- 
ciple of religious freedom. Hither directly or 
indirectly the Constitution of the United States 
is based on the teaching of St. Thomas, and 
more especially, Cardinal Bellarmine and Sua- 
rez. 

Besides opening the field of Church history, 
this work has great inspirational value. If a 
spark of hero worship burns in readers’ hearts, 
it will burst into flame when introduced to our 
many American Catholic heroes. 

As often happens, the strong points of this 
book come near being its weak ones. If its 
merit is that it summarizes so much in a single 
unified volume, its weakness (if it may be so 
styled) is that because of this summary nature, 
some of the interpretations in minor details 
cannot be fully developed, and remain quite 
controvertible. 

Let us suggest that certain passages refer- 
ring to the encyclical Testem benevolentiae 
should be revised. As Rev. J. Elliot Ross so 
well says in his recent volume, “Catholicism as 
Creed and Life,” “Not every declaration of the 
Pope is infallible. But all papal pronounce- 
ments, even those recognized as fallible, must 
be received respectfully.” And Americanism 
was by no means a mere bugbear. 

This work, written by a Convert to the True 
Faith, should be in the hands of every Ameri- 
can Catholic. 

LOvuIS GAFFNEY, S.J. 


Mount St. Michael’s 
Spokane 
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Convention Motto 


ONVENTION mottoes are selected for na- 

tional CV meetings to serve as the domi- 
nating themes, the epitomization of the objec- 
tives of a particular assembly. In considera- 
tion of this fact, the motto selected for the 1942 
convention in St. Louis is especially apt. Tak- 
en from the Holy Father’s allocution of last 
Christmas, it reads: 

“We cannot close Our eyes to the sad spec- 
tacle of the progressive de-Christianization, 
both individual and social, which from moral 
laxity has developed into a general state of de- 
bility. From this has resulted open denial of 
truth and of those influences which, illuminat- 
ing our minds regarding good and evil, must 
fortify family life, private life, and the public 
life of the State.” 


Thirty Five Years! 


ITH the current issue Social Justice Re- 

view, the “Pioneer American Journal of 
Catholic Social Action,” embarks on Volume 35. 
In the modern era 35 years represents a long 
time and no one will deny that much has oc- 
curred the past 35 years. Tremendous prob- 
lems have made their appearance on the moving 
curtain of life, problems undreamed of by an 
earlier generation. 

Many, perhaps even the majority, have been 
of a social nature. For this reason our journal 
was called into existence. Steadily has it 
widened its sphere of influence so that it has 
come to be recognized as a one of the outstand- 
ing organs of Catholic social thought and action 
published in the English language. ; 

Social Justice Review has seen other social 
magazines come and go. Some were begun 
with a fanfare of publicity, some quietly ; many 
of these have faded from view, many have been 
compelled to revise both policy and attitude. 
But not once in its entire history has SJR had 
to alter its stand on a major issue. With a 
singleness of purpose perhaps unmatched by 
any publication, with a consistent emphasis 
upon Christian principles and those of the 
natural law, it has proceeded calmly but effec- 
tively. Its principles may have been adapted 
from time to time to meet new conditions, but 
because they are fundamental, they have re- 
mained essentially unchanged. 

One thing only is to be regretted: like the 
prophet without honor in his own country, 
Social Justice Review, although widely ap- 
proved, has not been supported adequately by 
members of the CV but has been forced to look 
elsewhere for subscribers. The present sub- 
scription list contains the names of a substan- 
tial number of non-members. 

If a salesman boasts of the merits of his 
product the prospective purchaser is inclined to 
discount much of the salesman’s prejudice in 
its favor. If we, similarly, were to attempt to 
sell the magazine only on our own say-so, the 
prospective subscriber would be justified in 
making similar allowance for our prejudice. 
But when the testimony of experts—clerical 
and lay, Catholic and non-Catholic—can be ad- 
duced to show its objective worth, then an en- 
tirely different and more valuable argument has 
been advanced. And that testimony is readily 
available. Equally so the obvious testimony 
afforded by an examination of the magazine 
itself. 

Is it illogical, then, to ask our members to 
promote subscriptions to and interest in Social 
Justice Review ? 


Writing from a college in one of the North 
Central States, a subscriber to SJR tells us: 


“May I assure you that I find your publication not 


only very enlightening but also very helpful for lec- 
tures, etc.” 
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New SJR Index Now Available 


_The index to Vol. XXXIV of Social Justice Re- 
view, from April, 1941, to March, 1942, has now 


been published and copies sent to various libraries 
and institutions. Any others desiring the index 
may obtain it by writing the Central Bureau, 3835 
Westminster Place, St. Louis, Mo. 


1942 Convention, Yes or No? 


ROM a considerable number of members 

officers of the CV as well as the Central Bu- 
reau have received questions regarding the 1942 
convention, especially the query: will it be held 
at all? 

The answer is yes, the convention will be held 
in St. Louis on August 22-26 unless something 
very much unforeseen occurs. That answer is 
based particularly upon the “wartime travel 
policy”’ announced by Secretary of the Interior 
Harold L. Ickes on Jan. 17th. The Secretary 
recommends that “civilian travel for purposes 
of relaxation should be continued as far as con- 
sistent with troop and material movements, as 
an aid in the promotion of national health and 
morale.” All national parks, he added, will be 
open this summer. 

“England and the Dominion of Canada,” Mr. 
Ickes continued, “have recognized the necessity 
of civilian relaxation...’ He reaffirmed the 
“principle of his Travel Bureau’s slogan’’: 
“Travel strengthens America—it builds the na- 
tion’s health, wealth and unity.” 

Even further substantiation of the decision 
is afforded by the report of Mr. J. S. Turner, 
secretary of the International Association of 
Convention Bureaus. Writing in the Official 
Bulletin of the U. S. Travel Bureau, a govern- 
ment institution, Mr. Turner declared that 
there have been relatively few convention can- 
cellations, and these were primarily of the 
“good time” variety. 

If there is anything a Central Verein conven- 
tion is not, it is a good time convention. Visi- 
tors have always been astonished at the seri- 
ousness of the delegates and the amount of con- 
structive work accomplished. And because of 
the gravity of the times, the convention this 
year will have a double mission: to perform its 
accustomed tasks and more important, to con- 
tribute out of its knowledge and experience to 
the strengthening of civilian morale and to lay 
plans for the post-war development of our coun- 
try on the principles of justice and charity. 

As was pointed out in the January issue of 
SJR, “were the Catholic Central Verein of 
America to suspend or curtail materially its ac- 
tivities now, it would be unfaithful to its ideals 
of service to God and our country.”’ So the con- 
vention will be conducted as scheduled not in 
spite of the war but because our organization 
has a definite contribution to make in time of 
war. On to St. Louis! 


All sub-committees have now been appointed 
by _the general arrangements committee, of 
which Mr. W. W. Warren is chairman, and 
plans for the assembly are rapidly taking shape. 
At a meeting of the executive committee held 
Mar. 16th at the Central Bureau the activities 
of a number of the more important sub-com- 
mittees were outlined and steps taken to co- 
ordinate their various functions. The souve- 
nir program committee has nearly completed its 
assignment. The history of the men’s section 
is being written by Rev. Frederic Eckhoff, of 
Bonnots Mill, that of the women’s division by 
Rev. Christian J. Martin, of Cape Girardeau, 
while the general editor is Rev. Bernard A. 
Timpe, of St. Barbara’s Parish, St. Louis. The 
committee is soliciting members of the State 
Branches to be patrons of the book. 


More Gifts to Peter’s Pence, Youth Funds 


DDITIONAL contributions from _ indi- 

viduals and CV societies to the Peter’s 
Pence and Youth Promotion Funds have 
brought the total amount of the former to 
$219.85 and of the latter to $348.85. Twenty- 
eight gifts to the Peter’s Pence Fund, amount- 
ing to $63, were reported by General Sec- 
retary Albert A. Dobie in the period between 
Jan. 18th and Feb. 17th. The offerings to the 
Youth Promotion Fund, 35 in number, have 
amounted to $55.31. 

The largest single contribution to the Peter’s Pence 
Fund, $10, came from the Lehigh Valley, Pa., District 
League. The president of the NCWU, Mrs. Mary Fil- 
ser Lohr, sent $10 for the Youth Promotion Fund, the 
St. Benedict-St. Joseph K. U. Verein of Newark con- 
tributed $8.16, and the CV of Connecticut $4.15. The 
majority of the other gifts are in the amounts asked 
for: $2 for the offering to the Holy Father, and $1 for 
the youth fund. : 

All contributions should be addressed to Mr. Dobie, 
28 Tilton St., New Haven, Conn. 


War Hero Honored 


RANDSON of Mr. Willibald Eibner, K.S. 
G., honorary president of the CV, First 
Lieutenant Willibald C. Bianchi, of New Ulm, 
Minn., has been awarded the Congressional 
Medal of Honor for conspicuous gallantry in 
action in Bataan on Feb. 3rd. Announcement 
of the award was made by the War Department 
on Feb. 25th. The medal, the highest distinc- 
tion our country confers upon its military 
heroes, was awarded by President Roosevelt 
upon recommendation of General Douglas Mac- 
Arthur. 

Lieut. Bianchi, whose father died some years 
ago, is a native of New Ulm; he was graduated 
from the South Dakota Agricultural College be- 
fore entering the army. He received his com- 
mission in the Officers Reserve Corps on June 
3, 1940. 

The citation accompanying the award clearly 
indicates why it should have been conferred up- 
on its recipient. The text follows: 
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“Willibald C. Bianchi, First Lieutenant, Forty-fifth 
Infantry, Philippine Scouts, United States Army. For 
conspicuous gallantry and intrepidity above and beyond 
the call of duty in action with the enemy on Feb. 3, 
1942, near Bagac, Province of Bataan, Philippine Is- 
lands. When the rifle platoon of another company was 
ordered to wipe out two strong enemy machine-gun 
nests, Lieut. Bianchi, voluntarily and of his own initi- 
ative, advanced with the platoon leading part of the 
men. When wounded early in the action by two bullets 
through the left hand, he did not stop for first aid, but 
discarded his rifle and began firing a pistol. He loca- 
ed a machine-gun nest and personally silenced it with 
grenades. When wounded the second time by two ma- 
chine-gun bullets through the chest muscles, Lieut. Bi- 
anchi climbed to the top of an American tank, emptied 
its anti-aircraft machine-gun and fired into strongly 
held enemy positions until knocked completely off the 
tank by a third severe wound.” 


New Pamphlet Published 


| See pamphlet published by the Central 
Bureau, “Examples of Christian Thought 
and Charity: The Mons Pietatis and the Raif- 
feisen Credit Union,’”’ came from the press last 
month. Written by the distinguished Francis- 
can, Rev. Odulf Schaeffer, the brochure, of 32 
pages, should be of outstanding importance to 
officers and members of credit unions, to those 
interested in co-operation and the social ques- 
tion in general. It contains much information 
to be found in no other English source. Copies 
sell for 10 cents each, 80 cents the dozen. 


The author traces the origin of the mons pie- 
tatis, or public loan office, and the Raiffeisen 
society, or pioneer rural credit union, discuss- 
ing the opposition which greeted their estab- 
lishment, their subsequent approval and de- 
velopment and their influence on the present- 
day movements of a similar nature. A valu- 
able bibliography is appended. 

The keynote of the contents is struck by the little 
used quotation from Rerum novarum, printed on the 
cover and title pages. “Rapacious usury,” the quotation 
reads, “although more than once condemned by the 
Church, is nevertheless, under a different guise but with 


like injustice, still practiced by covetous and grasping 
men.” 


CV Memberships 


WO Life Memberships and an In Mem- 
oriam Enrollment were procured within 
the past month. The new Life Members are 
Mr. William H. Scharfenberger and Mr. Max 
Leuterman, of Milwaukee, while the St. Bona- 
venture Benevolent Society, also of Milwaukee, 
has instituted an In Memoriam Enrollment for 
their former member, the late Mr. August 
Springob. In addition, the Rev. Anthony L. 
Ostheimer, of Darby, Pa., has become a Sus- 
taining Member. The names of two former 
Life Members, Miss Dorothy Mayer, of Brook- 
lyn, and Mr. Anton Loeper, of Ashland, Pa., 
Hote been transferred to the In Memoriam rec- 
ord. 
Mr. Springob was one of the most active members of 


the CV of Wisconsin, while Mr. Leuterman is at pres- 
ent the legislative chairman of the Branch. 


Emergency Fund Passes $3000 Mark 


IGHTY-NINE additional CV and NCWU 

societies have responded to the emergency 
appeal of the Central Bureau in the month end- 
ing Mar. 18th. They contributed $433.42 
which, together with the $786 previously do- 
nated by 135 other groups, brings the total of- 
ferings of affiliated units to $1219.42. In addi- 
tion, 270 other gifts have been received from 
87 bishops and priests, 132 laymen, 29 lay- 
women and other sources. To date, therefore, 
contributions number 494 while the total 
amount is $3144.73. ; 

Thus far nearly 80,000 copies of ‘Guide 
Right,” for whose publication the greater part 
of the fund is being used, have been distribu- 
ted to men in the armed forces of the nation. 
Numerous letters have come from chaplains in 
all parts of the country, requesting copies and 
praising the pamphlet. Early last month Rev. 
Blasius J. Zeiser, O.S.A., rector of St. Nicholas 
Tolentine Parish, New York, spoke at all of one 
Sunday’s masses on “Guide Right.” Fr. Zeiser 
announced his intention to send a copy to every 
man from the parish in the armed forces, term- 
ing it “a splendid booklet that will counsel and 
guide the men.” “It will,’ he added, “‘surely 
keep them on the right path.’’ 

More than half the money received for the 
Emergency Fund has been in denominations of 
$5 and $10; 207 gifts of the former sum and 
64 of the latter have been sent thus far, al- 
though other contributions range from 76 gifts 
of $1 to three of $100. 

Missouri continues to lead in the number of 
offerings, 71, and Illinois in the amount con- 
tributed, $582.05. Other leading States, of the 
29 represented, are Pennsylvania, 64 and $257; 
New York, 59 and $434.60; Minnesota, 44 and 
$220; and Wisconsin, 41 and $192. 

Although the record is indeed creditable for 
the 224 responding societies, the number is 
rather small in comparison to the 1500 units 
affiliated with the two organizations. 


CV Institute in Lively Session 


S PIRITED sessions of the Social Study In- 
stitute sponsored by the CV of Minnesota 
have come to be the rule rather than the ex- 
ception but the meeting of the group, held Feb. 
28th and Mar. 1st at St. John’s University, Col- 
legeville, was outstanding in this regard. Per- 
haps the topic for discussion had something to 
do with this; the members considered the war 
and its effects. 

The opening conference was addressed by ~ 
Mr. Eugene McCarthy on the economic anes 
of the war, followed by Mr. Tom Cassidy on 
“The Cultured Man—Christian, 1942 Model.” 
Rev. Paschal Botz, 0.S.B., conducted the spirit- 
ual conference Saturday evening, devoted to the 
Transfiguration of Our Lord and its meaning. 

The dean of the college, Rev. Ernest Kilzer, O.S.B., 
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delivered a timely address Sunday morning on the gen- 
eral subject of international law and morality among 
nations. The second speaker, Mr. Edward Wirtz, an 
architect, discussed the planning of a home. A lively 
discussion on co-operatives concluded the day’s program. 
This was directed by Mr. Peter Nearing, of Antigonish, 
N. S., who urged greater study of the co-operative 
movement. 


Convention Calendar 


_ Catholic Central Verein of America and Na- 
tional Catholic Women’s Union: St. Louis, 
August 22-26. 
oe and CWU of Illinois: Chicago, May 17- 

CU and CWU of Missouri: St. Louis, May 31- 
June 1. 

CV and CWU of Connecticut: 
June. 

CV and CWU of Wisconsin: June 20-21. 

CV and CWU of Pennsylvania: Erie, July. 

Cath. State League and CWU of Texas: 
Fredericksburg, July. 

St. Joseph State League of Indiana: Lafay- 
ette, September. 

CV and CWU of California: San Francisco, 
September. 

CV and CWU of Minnesota: St. Cloud, Sep- 
tember. 


Meriden, 


News from the NCWU 


N Apr. 1st the subscription price to The 

Bulletin, official monthly of the National 
Catholic Women’s Union, was advanced from 
50 cents to one dollar. The increase, decided 
upon by the executive committee, was made nec- 
essary by the rising cost of production. This 
pioneer journal for Catholic women, now in its 
23rd year, has been published by the Central 
Bureau for the NCWU since 1924. 

Recently Rev. Anthony T. Strauss, spiritual 
director, and Mrs. Mary Filser Lohr, president, 
issued a joint message to affiliated societies 
calling attention to the effects of the war upon 
the organization. Fr. Strauss urges members 
to “instill the spirit of prayer and piety in their 
homes,” while Mrs. Lohr pleads for intensified 
mission aid; she recommended a national day 
of recollection for Passion Sunday, Mar. 22nd. 


Illustrative of the type of activities in which the units 
are engaged is the publication of a four-page leaflet by 
the New York City section last month, “A Universal 
Prayer for Church and Country.” 


The offer published in the February SIR 
offering duplicate magazines to institutional li- 
braries has met a wide response. Six requests 
have come from seminary libraries, several oth- 
ers from college, academy and parish libraries. 
Especially sought are historical periodicals and 
early volumes of virtually all those offered. 

This collection of duplicates has been growing 
through the years, all obtained through gift. In some 
instances certain of the volumes (non-duplicates) were 
- added to our own Library, while the others were packed 
- away until the number and variety warranted an offer 
such as that made. 


From the Seashore to the Plains 


Ree CV branches and leagues are ac- 
commodating their activities to the needs 
of the times. But fortunately they are not 
overlooking their own very essential work, as 
an examination of the following reports reveals. 


The executive committees of the CV and CWU of 
Wisconsin, at a meeting held Feb. 14th in Milwaukee, 
approved a motion that the organization undertake to 
raise $1000 as its share of the Central Bureau Expan- 
sion Fund. Details of the campaign to raise this sum 
will be announced later. At the same time the group 
voted $25 for the CB Emergency Fund, to help especi- 
ally in the publication of “Guide Right.” 

President John Holzhauer appointed Mr. August 
Springob, recording secretary, to serve as financial sec- 
retary until the convention, replacing the late Mr. John 
A. Roehl. Extensive reports were presented by the 
Branches’ delegates to the New York convention, after 
which provision was made for the selection of delegates 
to the St. Louis meeting. It was decided to defray the 
expenses of a member of the Albertus Magnus Society 
to the convention; this society is composed of students 
attending St. Francis Seminary. Reports were also 
prevented covering the activities of the member dis- 
ricts. 


The Volksverein and the CWU of Philadelphia hon- 
ored the memory of Ven. Bishop John N. Neumann, C. 
Ss.R., at a special assembly held Feb. 22nd, commemo- 
rating the hundredth anniversary of the profession of 
Bishop Neumann as a Redemptorist. St. Peter’s Parish 
Auditorium was crowded on the occasion. Rev. Fred- 
erick Nastvogel, C.Ss.R., the pastor, welcomed the dele- 
gates and guests, after which two addresses were de- 
livered. Rey. Anthony L. Ostheimer, member of the 
faculty of the Roman Catholic High School, of Phila- 
delphia, discoursed upon “Bishop Neumann as a Pioneer 
in Catholic Action,” referring to his accomplishments 
in establishing parochial schools and his labors in help- 
ing to develop the Church in America. The second 
speaker, Rev. Albert H. Waible, C.Ss.R., vice-postulator 
of the Bishop’s cause, discussed his virtues, showing 
why he should be considered for the honors of the altar. 

That evening the organizations collaborated in spon- 
soring an entertainment in St. Benedict’s auditorium for 
the men in the service. Included among the entertain- 
ment features was a dance for the men and their 
friends. 

On Feb. 14th the Volksverein was host to the local 
Kolping Society. The principal speaker at this gath- 
ering was the spiritual director of the group, Rev. 
Valentin Kellner, O.S.A., who called attention to the 
Kolping Society’s mission as a social agency. : 


The inter-parochial meetings conducted by the Sedg- 
wick-Reno County CV organization in Kansas have 
come to be permanent features of the association’s pro- 
gram. The latest of these meetings took place on Feb. 
4th at Ost and was well attended by members and 
priests. The pastor, Rev. George J. Herrman, wel- 
comed the participants and read a letter he had re- 
cently received from a parishioner now in the armed 
service of the country. The chief speaker was Rev. 
John E. Hackenbroich, of St. Marks, on the need of 
loyalty to God, Church and Country. As Catholics, Fr. 
Hackenbroich declared, many sacrifices are demanded 
of us; he likewise dwelt on the dangers to morals con- 
fronting the soldiers, sailors and marines. The meet- 
ing voted a contribution of $20 for the Central Bureau 
Expansion Fund and $2 for payment of the subscrip- 
tion to SJR sent to the secretary. 


Encouraging reports on the progress of the CB Ex- 
pansion Drive were presented by the individual socie- 
ties’ representatives to the quarterly meeting of the 
Allegheny County Section, conducted on Mar. 15th in 
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St. Michael’s Parish, Pittsburgh. The president of the 
CV of Pennsylvania, Mr. F. W. Kersting, addressed the 
delegates on the question of post-war social reconstruc- 
tion, emphasizing the need for the recognition of Chris- 
tian principles. Mr. John Hibeck, president of the 
Knights of St. George and honorary president of the 
CV, led the members in a pledge of loyalty. 

It was decided to hold the annual St. Boniface Day 
celebration at St. Michael’s Parish on June 7th; as in 
former years, the program will consist of high mass 
and a dinner. The customary penny collection on behalf 
of the Central Bureau was taken up at the close of the 
session. 


Benevolent Societies 


HE efforts of the modern state, at once be- 

nevolent patriarch and overlord, to pro- 
vide what is called ‘‘social security” for all those 
whose subsistence consists of little more than 
the crumbs which, under capitalism, constitute 
their reward for labor sold in a competitive 
market, should remind members of the CV of 
the services the benevolent societies have grant- 
ed two and even three generations of men in 
our country. 

The foundation of humble men, the parish 
benevolent society has served its noble purpose 
for over a hundred years. If some of them have 
not expanded their activities as they should 
have, such shortcoming is due to a shortsight- 
edness inherent in human nature. But not a 
few of our benevolent societies have fulfilled all 
reasonable expectations. Thus, according to 
the report of St. Francis de Sales Benevolent 
Society, St. Louis, recently issued, the organiza- 
tion has since its founding in 1874 paid $115,- 
321.50 to members visited by illness. In addi- 
tion $213,817 was paid in death claims and $8,- 
650.00 to members after the death of a wife. 
This latter service is included in the general 
fee paid by all members. 

During the past year 51 members were paid $2660 
on account of illness. It is this feature of mutual in- 
surance Catholic societies should, we believe, cultivate 


and expand in accordance with more recent develop- 
ments of hospitalization, etc. 

Let us add that this particular society, like so many 
others of its kind, makes great sacrifices for the cause 
the CV as a whole has so much at heart. In 1941 
St. Francis de Sales Benevolent Society contributed 
$209.25 to the Catholic Union of Missouri; it paid $306.- 
90 to the delegates elected to represent the organiza- 
tion at the annual conventions of the CV and CU of 
Mo. The society continues to award a year’s subscrip- 
tion to Social Justice Review as an attendance prize at 
the monthly meetings. 


Sisters, writing from a Grey Nuns’ Hospital 
in Western Canada, solicited German books for 
the use of patients. Although our supply was 
rather limited, we did send a consignment of 
reading matter of the kind requested to Saskat- 
chewan, and in return received the assurance: 


“We wish to thank you for your recent letter and 
also the selection of books which we have received. 
They are very much appreciated by our patients.” 


The demand for books of all types exceeds by 


far the supply. May we ask our readers to bear 
this in mind. 


Necrology 


EW have equaled the record of Fr. Dup- 

lang.” Thus does The Times Record of 
Troy, N. Y., sum up the life of Fr. Andrew 
Duplang, pastor of St. Lawrence Parish for al- 
most half a century, who died Mar. 2nd at the 
age of 85. The deceased was the oldest active 
priest in the Rochester Diocese, having been or- 
dained 57 years ago. Funeral services were 
conducted Mar. 6th with Most Rev. Edmund F. 
Gibbons, Bishop of Rochester, presiding. 


Fr. Duplang enjoyed many distinctions. It 
was said he had never missed celebrating mass 
on a Sunday throughout his priestly career. He 
was a doctor of theology, having studied at Ca- 
nisius College, Buffalo, Innsbruck in the Tyrol, 
and the Appollinaris in Rome. He had worked 
as an apprentice printer when a youth and held 
honorary membership in the local typographi- 
eal union. 


A native of Utica, Fr. Duplang was ordained 
in Innsbruck on July 27, 1884, from where he 
went to the Anima in Rome. Returning to this 
country, he was assigned to St. J oseph’s Parish, 
Albany, then to Holy Cross Parish of the same 
city, and later to St. Joseph’s Parish, Amster- 
dam. On Sept. 1, 1892, he was named pastor of 
St. Lawrence Parish, Troy. 

Among his accomplishments in the latter post are 
liquidation of the church debt, construction of a parish 
school, and the welding of the German American resi- 
dents of the area into a united parish. “As a clergy- 
man,” the editorial in The Times Record affirms, “he 
exemplified in his daily life, as nearly as mortal man 
may do, the personification of true Christianity, deny- 


ing nothing of himself to all in need of his ministra- 
tions.” 


Fr. Duplang for a number of years has been a sus- 
taining member of the CV and was genuinely interested 
in the efforts of our organization. 


Benefactress and patron of the crippled, the 
blind and otherwise handicapped children of 
Brooklyn, Miss Dorothy Mayer was buried on 
Feb. 21st. Sixty-nine years old, Miss Mayer 
was the first woman to become a Life Member 
of the CV, having held that membership for 12 
years. She was a volunteer social worker fol- 
lowing her retirement from business some 15 
years ago. With the approval of Diocesan of- 
ficials she taught handicapped children religion, 
prepared them for the reception of the sacra- 
ments and encouraged them in their struggle 
against odds. All of this work was performed 
without compensation of any kind. 

Miss Mayer also supervised the mission activities of 
the CV and NCWU Brooklyn Federation and for a 
number of years was treasurer of the women’s section 
and secretary of the joint organization. 

Many of her activities antedated her retirement from 
business. For 35 years and more she was a frequent 
visitor at the city’s hospitals, bringing the patients Ca- 
tholic literature and little gifts. Similar activities she 
carried on at several penal institutions. 

The Brooklyn Tablet for Feb. 28th paid a remarka- 
ble editorial tribute to the memory of Miss Mayer, who 

sought, and we confidently hope, has found the only 
reward worth striving for—the Vision of her God.” 
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Miscellany 


O NE of six men appointed by Minnesota’s 
Governor Stassen to the “Committee on 
Tolerance, Unity and Loyalty” is Mr. Joseph 
Matt, K.S.G., editor of The Wanderer, St. Paul, 
and chairman of the CV Committee on Social 
Action. Four of the men are from St. Paul, one 
from Minneapolis and one from Austin. The 
appointments were announced on Mar. 3rd. 
_The Governor requested the men, as volunteers, “to 
give special attention to developing understanding 
among people of the State.” The committee will func- 


tion on “a helpful and persuasive basis” and not as “an 
enforcement agency.” 


The extensive proceedings of the 1941 con- 
vention of the CV and CWU of New York were 
issued recently by officials of both organiza- 
tions. Consisting of 92 pages and cover, the 
record of the convention held in New York 
City, simultaneously with that of the CV and 
NCWU, contains a complete account of all af- 
fairs transacted, reports submitted, resolutions, 
messages, ete. 

Of particular interest is the portion of President 
Richard F. Hemmerlein’s message devoted to the Cen- 
tral Bureau and SJR. A striking appeal is made for 


increased subscriptions to the journal and for funds to 
help complete the Bureau’s Expansion Fund. 


The CV of Wisconsin will hold its biennial 
convention on June 20-21 at either Menasha or 
Milwaukee, the executive committee has an- 
nounced. The convention originally scheduled 
for last year was postponed as a result of un- 
avoidable circumstances. 

A change in plans for the annual meeting of the CV 
of Connecticut has been reported. The convention will 
take place in St. Mary’s Parish, Meriden, early in June; 
the spiritual director, Rev. Anthony Kaicher, is pastor 
of this parish. At first it was contemplated to hold the 
assembly at the summer home of the Kolping Society 
in Greenwich. 

Officers of the CU of Illinois announce that the 48th 
annual meeting will be held on May 17-18 in St. Bene- 
dict’s Parish, Chicago. 


Only a single lay member of the parish, Mr. 
George Kunkel, was accorded the honor of a 
full page in the Souvenir dedicated to the Dia- 
mond Jubilee of St. Boniface Church (1866- 
1941) at Lafayette, Indiana. 

For many years president of the St. Boniface 
Men’s Society of the parish, Mr. Kunkel par- 
ticipated in not a few conventions of the St. Jo- 
seph State League of Indiana and, in addition, 
in some of the annual meetings of the CV. The 
Souvenir says: “Even now, at the age of seven- 
ty-five, he is still active in church work and 
greatly interested in the welfare and activities 
of the young folks of the parish.” 

Mr. Kunkel is one of a numerous group of men who, 
under the influence of the German pioneer priests, were 
willing to dedicate themselves to the service of church 
and school. For 19 years, from 1893 to 1912, he acted 
as organist of the church and in addition taught the 
boys in the upper grades of St. Boniface school. Mrs, 
Kunkel more than once ably filled the office of presi- 
dent of the Indiana Branch of the NCWU. 


After we have won the war, the next duty 
will be to restore our American society to 
Christ. This is the objective set before youth 
societies by Rev. Edward A. Bruemmer in his 
activities letter for April. Young men are 
urged to remember that a beginning made after 
the war ‘will be too late.” “It is the duty of 
our Catholic young people,” the second vice- 
president remarks, “to lead the way in the fight 
to bring back Christ to our lives, to our homes, 
to our nation.” 


A special need then will be “clean parents, 
who will rear clean children . . . It is the sacred 
trust of our young people, to establish their 
homes with clean materials, with bodies unpol- 
luted by lust.” 

Specific activities suggested for the month include 
“adopting” a member of the armed forces by each so- 
ciety member, and praying for him daily; study of the 
Central Bureau pamphlet, “Americanism vs. Commu- 
nism”; contributing to the publication of “Guide Right” 


and “The Name of God”; and taking stringent meas- 
ures to curb the use of profanity. 


From San Jose, in California, where the 
Jesuit Fathers have always taken a kindly in- 
terest in St. Boniface Society, one of our affili- 
ates in that State, comes the following cheering 
bit of information: 

“T have been a member of this society for the past 
four years, and missed only one meeting during all 
this time. But the knowledge of the meaning of our 
affiliation with the CCV came to me only at the con- 
vention in San Francisco. From that time on, I have 
been and always shall be a staunch supporter of that 
grand and glorious federation.” 

In addition, the writer, the present secretary 
of St. Boniface Society, assures us, the organi- 
zation had recuperated in recent years and that 
many old-time members have returned to the 
fold. “St. Boniface Society intends to continue 
its interest in the Youth movement by sponsor- 
ing the Boy Scout group, which now enters its 
third year. It is recruited entirely among the 
Catholic boys residing in or near our parish. 
We have purchased some Government bonds for 
our treasury and presented to the Church an 
American and a Pontifical flag.” 


Information of this kind leads to the ques- 
tion: Why is it possible for one society, such as 
St. Boniface of San Jose, Calif., to thus live up 
to the traditions of our benevolent societies, 
while others languish and pass away as in their 
sleep? 


Having received a large supply of two differ- 
ent song books, donated by a bookseller some 
time ago, we offered them to the Sisters of the 
Horse Creek Valley Mission, Warrensville, S. 
C., who care for the poor whites of that region. 
Assured that the books would be most welcome, 
we forwarded the entire lot to the Sister 
Superior. 


In reply she informed us the song books had proved 
most acceptable. “God bless you for all the trouble 
you go to for us,” she added. 


DAS SiORZ:TA LE Aer Oss Teeeine 


GESELLSCHAFTLICHE EINGLIE- 
DERUNG DER ARBEITSCHAFT") 


AS, was mit den Losungsrufen der Gleich- 
heit und Briiderlichkeit der von der so- 
zialen Frage geschiittelten Menschheit 

versprochen wurde, aber nicht gegeben werden 
konnte, soll der berufstaéndische Gedanke ihr 
geben: dass Gemeinschaft wieder werde in dem 
Bereiche der Gesellschaft, wo die Menschen den 
grossten Teil ihres Lebens zusammen verbrin- 
gen und wo die gegensatzlichen Interessen am 
stirksten zerspaltend wirken, im_ beruflichen 
Alltag. 

Schon einmal, unmittelbar nach dem Kriege, 
erhob sich in den Volkern, in denen gemein- 
samer Kampf und gemeinsames Leid Gemein- 
schaftskrifte wieder geweckt hatten, die Ge- 
meinschaftsidee, so dass es schien, sie wiirde es 
vermogen, einen neuen Willen zur Verstandi- 
gung auch im wirtschaftlich-sozialen Bereiche 
wachzurufen. Jedoch nur voriibergehend konn- 
ten diese Hoffnungen Bestand haben. Denn 
alsbald erwuchs eine Inflation von Gemein- 
schaftsideologien, die sich bewusst oder unbe- 
wusst an marxistisch-kollektivistische Gedan- 
kengange anlehnten, aber, viel starker in un- 
klaren Gefiihlen als in verpflichtenden Ideen 
wurzelnd, jeder gestaltenden Kraft ermangel- 
ten. Sie rangen sich ja auch nicht los vom so- 
zialistischen Gesellschaftsgedanken, fiir den die 
Gleichheit tiber alle Gliederung hinweg bestim- 
mend war und die Briiderlichkeit das Aufgehen 
des Einzelnen in der Masse bedeutete. 

Gemeinschaft ist aber nicht die individua- 
listisch-kollektivistisch geartete, gleichheitliche 
Gesellschaft, sondern ist gegliederte Gesell- 
schaft, gegliedert nach den durch Lebens- 
aufgaben und Lebensordnungen verbundenen 
Menschheitskreisen. Deshalb vermochte jenes 
Aufleben des Gemeinschaftsgedankens keine ge- 
staltende Kraft zu gewinnen, konnte aber auch 
nichts dazu beitragen, die Aufgabe zu lésen, die 
im Mittelpunkt der sozialen Frage steht: die 
volle Wiedereingliederung des Arbeiters in die 
Gesellschaft. Durch die beruflich-stindischen 
Gemeinschaftsordnungen soll nun dem Arbei- 
ter die volle Einordnung in die Lebensgemein- 
schaft des Staatsvolkes wiedergegeben werden, 
dadurch soll er Standfestigkeit in der Volks- 
ordnung erhalten, wieder einen gesellschaftlich 
gefestigten ,,Stand” bekommen. Durch die Ge- 
meinschaftsbindungen, die das Wesen der Be- 
rufstandischen Ordnung ausmachen, soll er fest 
mit der Volksgemeinschaft verbunden werden. 
Dadurch, dass die Gemeinschaftsverpflichtun- 
gen der Gesellschaft durch die berufstandischen 
Kinrichtungen institutionell wirksam gemacht 
werden, wird der Arbeiter wieder unter die 
Mitverantwortung der Gesellschaft gestellt, zu- 
nachst der Gemeinschaft, der er unmittelbar 
angehort, des Standes, damit aber auch der Ge- 


1) Aus dem Werk ,,Die B Te, 
Tyrolia-Verlag. Vie Berufstandische Ordnung”, 


samtgesellschaft. In den beruflichen Gemein- 
schaften, in welche Alltag, Arbeit, Sorge und 
Erfolg seines Berufslebens durch die beruf- 
stiindische Ordnung einbezogen werden, wird 
fiir ihn, allen sozialistischen Traumerelen des 
19. Jahrhunderts entgegen, die Gemeinschaft 
bewusste und erlebte Wirklichkeit. 

Das dies die entscheidende Aufgabe der be- 
rufstindischen Ordnung im Bereiche der sozi- 
alen Frage ist, ist aus dem Inhalt des beruf- 
stindischen Gedankens leicht zu verstehen. 
Jede Berufsarbeit ist gesellschaftliche Leistung, 
sie muss daher als gesellschaftliche Funktion 
gvewertet werden, ihr Trager daher auch unter 
Mitverantwortung der Gesamtgesellschaft ste- 
hen. Dies in einem doppelten Sinne: EKinmal 
so, dass er sich in die Gesamtaufgabe des ein- 
zelnen Berufstandes einreiht, die dieser nach 
Umfang und Qualitét zu erbringen hat, wes- 
halb ja der Berufstand die Giite der Leistung 
seiner Glieder auch zu tiberwachen und in die- 
sem Sinne fiir die Standesehre vorzusorgen 
hat; zum zweiten aber steht die berufliche Lei- 
stung der Glieder des Berufstandes auch unter 
dessen Mitverantwortung insoferne, als er da- 
fiir Vorsage zu treffen hat, dass alle seine Glie- 
der auch am Gemeinwohle teilhaben, worauf 
sie kraft der Leistungsverbundenheit im Beruf- 
stande einen Anspruch haben. Das bedeutet, 
dass sich der Berufstand auch fiir das Schick- 
sal seiner Arbeiterschaft verantwortlich wissen 
muss. 

Nach der richtig verstandenen Gemein- 
schaftsidee bedeutet das gewiss nicht, dass der 
Stand dem Einzelnen die Selbstverantwortung 
abnehmen oder auch nur wesentlich erleichtern 
soll; ja die berufstandische Ordnung soll gera- 
de zu erhohter Selbstverantwortung erziehen. 
Der Stand soll jedoch die Voraussetzungen 
schaffen, dass diese Selbstverantwortung des 
Kinzelnen voll wirksam werden kann. ,,Ge- 
meinwohl” besagt denn auch nichts anderes 
als die Schaffung aller jener Voraussetzungen 
durch die Gesellschaft, die es dem Einzelnen 
ermoglichen, seine Lebensaufgaben zu erfiillen. 
Darin sind alle jene Bedingungen eingeschlos- 
sen, die auch die schwicheren Schichten und 
Gruppen der Gesellschaft instand setzen, sich 
ihrer Lebens- und Kulturaufgaben in solcher 
Weise zu entledigen, dass es im Rahmen dessen, 
was sich aus der gesellschaftlichen Zusammen- 
arbeit als Behelf dafiir ergibt, der Verhiltnis- 
massigkeit nicht entbehrt. Die einzelnen Grup- 
pen, also auch die Arbeiterschaft, miissen die 
wirkliche und nicht bloss die theoretische Mog- 
lichkeit haben, zu ihrem Teil an den materiel- 
len und kulturellen Giitern zu kommen, die aus 
dem Zusammenwirken aller im gesellschaftli- 
chen Leistungsorganismus erfliessen. Daraus 
ist ersichtlich, dass der Selbstverantwortung 
des Kinzelnen und der einzelnen Gruppen durch 
die Mitverantwortung der Gesellschaft mit ei- 
ner blossen Rechtsfiktion des gleichen Rechtes 
aller nicht gedient ist, sondern, dass man auf 
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die tatsachliche Ausdehnung des Gemeinwohles 
auf alle Schichten hinwirken muss. 


Man befiirchte nicht, dass die wirtschaftli- 
chen Schwierigkeiten und die Verarmung un- 
serer Volkswirtschaften ein uniiberwindbares 
Hindernis fiir die Verwirklichung des beruf- 
standischen Gedankens im Sinne solcher Ge- 
meinschaftsordnung ist. Denn sind alle sozia- 
len Gruppen erst einmal in die Gesellschaft 
_ fest eingegliedert, haben sie leistend und em- 
pfangend am Leistungsorganismus der Gesell- 
schaft ihren Anteil, wissen sie sich mitverant- 
_ wortend und mitgetragen als Glieder ihrer 
standischen und _ staatlichen Gemeinschaft, 
dann werden sie auch wissen, dass sie in der 
Gemeinschaft, mag sie auch nicht mit Giitern 
besonders gesegnet sein, ihre Heimat haben 
und sie werden zufrieden sein, wie sich alle 
auch im armlichen Heim wohl fiihlen, wenn es 
ihnen nur wirklich Heim ist. Nicht zu Unrecht 
hat Sombart den Sozialismus des 19. Jahrhun- 
derts als verletzte grosse Liebe der Klasse derer 
bezeichnet, die sich nicht als vollberechtigte 
Glieder der Volksgemeinschaft wissen durften. 
Das endlich dieser Liebe Geniige geschehe, das 
hat berufstandische Ordnung im wirtschaft- 
lich-sozialen Bereich zu bewirken. 

Das Wirksamwerden dieser Mitverantwor- 
tung der Gesellschaft und namentlich der Be- 
rufstande fiir ihre Glieder und somit vor allem 
auch auf die Arbeiterschaft, beruht auf geisti- 
gen und gesellschaftlichen Voraussetzungen. 
Die geistigen Voraussetzungen betreffen die 
Erfiillung der Gesellschaft mit Gemeinschafts- 
denken, mit dem Bewusstsein unabdingbarer 
Verpflichtungen der sozialen Gerechtigkeit. 
Dieser Forderung ist erst dann Geniige gesche- 
hen, wenn die ganze 6ffentliche Meinung davon 
durchdrungen ist, so dass in ihr die Mitverant- 
wortung der Gesellschaft fiir das Schicksal der 
Arbeiterschaft ein so gescharftes Organ erhalt, 
dass er nicht nur reagiert gegeniiber groben 
Verletzungen der sozialen Gerechtigkeit im 
Wirtschaftsleben, sondern als nimmer schwei- 
gendes Gewissen mahnt und drangt, bis dem 
Arbeiter die Stellung des vollberechtigten Glie- 
des in der Gesellschaft gegeben ist, bis er gei- 
stig in ihr Heim und Heimstatte hat und bis 
er sich in der Ordnung des Gemeinwohles ge- 
borgen fiihIlt. Das, was an Voraussetzungen 
fiir diese Geborgenheit notwendig ist, gehort 
dem wirtschaftlichen, sozialen, politischen und 
kulturellen Bereiche an: es ist die wirtschaft- 
liche Existenzsicherung, die soziale_Gleichbe- 
rechtigung, die Vollbiirgerschaft in Gemeinwe- 
sen und Volksordnung. 


UNIv-PROFESSOR DR. JOHANNES MESSNER 


Wo auch immer Volksbildung segensreich 
-gearbeitet hat, ruhte sie auf den vier Voraus- 
setzungen: religids-sittlichem Leben, Geschich- 


te, Heimat und Arbeit. 
; PROF. DR. STRUNZ 


iS) 
(JY) 


Voraussehend. 


es! hatte der beriihmte spanische Philo- 
soph Jakob Balmes, er ist im Jahre 1848 
gestorben, eine Unterredung mit dem Kanoni- 
kus Soler von Pich. Letzterer klagte Bal- 
mes: »,Lieber Doktor, ich bin ganz bestiirzt, 
wenn ich die sozialistischen, rationalistischen 
Doktrinen betrachte, welche durch gewisse 
Schriftsteller des Auslandes verbreitet werden. 
Die Gesellschaft ruht auf Fundamenten, welche 
man nicht untergraben kann, ohne dass das Ge- 
baude zusammenstiirzt. Das Eigentum wird 
als Diebstahl erklart; die Religion wird ge- 
schmaht; alle Dimme, welche den Strom der 
Leidenschaft aufhalten, werden zerstort; die 
Autoritat tritt man mit Fiissen. Kann die Ge- 
sellschaft noch bestehen, wenn solche Lehren 
Verbreitung finden? Oder sind wir dem Ende 
der Welt nahe?” ,,Nein, nein, mein lieber Ka- 
nonikus, — antwortete Balmes — aber un- 
zweifelbar ist, dass wir einer sozialen Auflé- 
sung entgegengehen, oder einem Zustande der 
Gesellschaft, den menschliche Voraussicht nicht 
entziffern kann. Ja, wenn Gott uns nicht er- 
leuchtet, wenn diese wahnsinnigen Schulen 
noch. allgemeinere Aufnahme finden, werden 
wir zu den Jahrhunderten der Barbarei zurtick- 
kehren.”” Balmes erblickte nur einen Hoff- 
nungsstrahl: ,,Die Hilfe der gottlichen Barm- 
herzigkeit.” 


Gezwungen mit Sieben Wasser zu schopfen. 


THNOLOGEN aller Volker wissen, was die 

Sprachkunde den Missionaren verdankt. 
Sie sind es, die Jahre lang unter einem Volke 
leben, dessen Sprache erlernen und, was mehr 
ist, in deren Geist eindringen. Sobald es tun- 
lich erscheint, iibersetzen sie dann Biicher und 
Schriften religidsen Inhalts in die Sprache oder 
Mundart der von ihnen bekehrten Neuchristen. 
Alsbald folgen Grammatiken und Worterbi- 
cher. Daraus zieht dann die Sprachforschung 
Vorteile. 

Ueber ein Beispiel dieser Art vermégen wir 
nun auf Grund eines kurz vor Torschluss an 
der C. St. empfangenen Briefes zu berichten. 
Schreiber ist der Apostol. Prafekt Matthias 
Buchholz zu Shihtsien, Kweichow, China: 


Die von der Central-Stelle fiir den Miao Druckfonds 
bestimmte Gabe von fiinfzig Dollar wird selbstver- 
staindlich gewissenhaft fiir diesen Zweck verwendet 
werden. Ejiner unserer jiingeren Missionare ist mit 
der Aufgabe betraut worden, in die schwere, vom Chi- 
nesischen ganz verschiedene Sprache des uralten Miao 
Stammes einzudringen und die ersten christlichen Bu- 
cher in ihrer Sprache zu verfassen. Ich selbst hatte 
auf meiner letzten Reise Gelegenheit, die verheissungs- 
vollen Anfinge zu beobachten. Eine entgtiltige Druck- 
legung der bereits verfassten Werke, Katechismus und 
bibl. Geschichte, wire natiirlich noch verfriiht, da noch 
manches zu verbessern ist und vor allem die geeig- 
netste Methode fiir die Schriftzeichen noch nicht fest- 
liegt. Pater Kintrup hat daher in dusserst mtihevoller 
Arbeit die ersten Kleinauflagen auf dem Typewriter 
hergestellt und selbst eingebunden. Sobald die notigen 
Vorarbeiten eine sichere Unterlage geschaffen haben, 
werden wir uns nach einer Druckerei zur Herstellung 
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einer bescheidenen Auflage der erwiinschten Schriften 
umsehen. Vielleicht fallt die Wahl auf die vor meh- 
reren Jahren in der Nachbarprovinz Yunan er6ffnete 
Werkschule der Salesianer, die fiir Auftrige sehr dank- 
bar sind.” 

In so miihevoller Weise miissen sich die 
Missionare jeden Schritt vorwarts erkampfen. 
Denkt man dabei an die grenzenlose in unserem 
Lande herrschende Verschwendungssucht, so 
erschrickt man fast bei dem Gedanken, fiir 
Schund und Tand werden ungeheure Summen 
ausgegeben, wahrend ein Werk, wie das von 
dem Apostol. Prifekten Buchholz besprochene, 
sich miihsam durchringen muss, weil die Mit- 
tel, es rascher zu fordern, mangeln. 


“Was beweist die Bewegung der Bibel- 
forscher?”’ 


N einem langeren Aufsatz, ,,Dynamit unter 
dem Schweizerhaus,” bespricht Pralat Ro- 
bert Mader in der Schildwache eine von 
den sog. Bibelforschern verbreitete Broschiire, 
», Lheokratische Gesandte,”’ deren Verfasser der 
hierzulande sattsam bekannte, jiingst verstor- 
bene ,,Judge” J. F. Rutherford ist. Ganz am 
Schluss seiner Ausfiihrungen wirft Pralat Ma- 
der sodann die von uns als Ueberschrift benutz- 
te Frage auf. Seine Antwort darauf lautet: 
»Was alle Reformbewegungen unserer Tage bewei- 
sen, die revolutionaren und die gesunden. Das Chaos 
der Gegenwart ist untragbar geworden. Wir alle, Ka- 
tholiken und Kommunisten, Sektierer aller Schattierun- 
gen und Materialisten, schreien nach einer 
neuen besseren und schéneren Zeit, wo 
dalemGie rec Mb aed tw Ola tan 2a Cuneo) 


»Worin wir aber auseinander gehen, das ist der Weg 
und das Ziel, also zo ziemlich alles. Es gibt nur ein 
Mittel um aus dem Chaos herauszukommen und auch 
nur ein Mittel, um die Bibelforscherbewegung zu tiber- 
winden und das ist, dass wir Christen einmal voll und 
ganz Ernst machen mit dem Christsein, religiés und 
moralisch, politisch und sozial.” 

So Pralat Mader, mit dessen Urteil wohl je- 
der ernstdenkende Katholik iibereinstimmen 
wird. Und deren gibt es, Gott sei Dank, recht 
viele. Aber ihre Zahl reicht nicht aus, die 
Gleichgiiltigen, die Tragen, die Unwilligen mit 
sich fortzureissen. Im Gegenteil, diese behin- 
dern das Wirken jener Bischéfe, Priester und 
Laien, die sich in den Dienst der Kathol. Aktion 
gestellt haben. 


Es ist falsch, zu behaupten, man diirfe der 
Gottlosigkeit, nachdem sie michtig und ein- 
flussreich geworden, keinen Widerstand leisten, 
damit der Widerspruch die Gemiiter nicht noch 
mehr verbittere. .. . Am besten handeln jene, 
die, so oft es nottut, ohne Zaudern auf den 
Kampfplatz treten. Diese unternehmen in der 
Tat ein Werk, wiirdig der Tugenden der Vor- 
zeit, wenn sie zur Verteidigung der Religion 
zusammenstehen. Diese Bereitwilligkeit, ver- 
bunden mit riistigem Mut und Standhaftigkeit 
ist allen Christen notwendig. 


Leo XIII., 10. Janner 1890. 


Aus der Bucherwelt. 


Kirchenviter an Laien. Briefe der Seelenfiihrung. 
Uebertragen von L. v. Welsersheimb. Mit 
einem Vorwort von Karl Rahner. Herder 
(Freiburg), 1939. 88 Seiten. Price 50 cents. 


Des Bischofs Cyprian von Karthago Hirtenschreiben 
aus der Zeit der Bedrangnis. Eingeleitet und 
iibertragen von Basilius Steidle, O.S.B. Her- 
der (Freiburg), 1940. 86 Seiten. Price 50 
cents. 


IN wertvoller Schatz der altchristlichen 

Literatur wird uns in diesen zwei Band- 
chen in die Hand gelegt. Mehr als 1500 Jahre 
alt, konnten sie geschrieben sein fiir uns und 
unsere Zeit. Der Grund ist, dass sie hervor- 
wuchsen aus Zeitumstiinden, die den heutigen 
nicht wenig Shnlich sind. Das junge Christen- 
tum musste seinen Weg finden im Gegensatz zu 
einer gottfremden Welt. Es musste seine Stel- 
lung behaupten und seine Ideale hochhalten ge- 
geniiber heidnischer Wissenschaft und Kunst, 
im steten Kampf mit einer iiberfeinerten und 
verweichlichten Kultur. Sich an ein solches 
Leben und an seine Alltaglichkeiten zu verlie- 
ren, bedeutete eine stete Gefahr fiir alle, die 
nicht ein zuriickgezogenes Leben der Einsam- 
keit fiihren konnten, sondern mitten in der Welt 
das Ideal eines christlichen-Lebens verwirkli- 
chen mussten. Die Briefe der Kirchenvater an 
Laien wollten Wege zu dieser Verwirklichung 
zeigen. Der Brief an die Palastdame Gregoria 
stellt eine ausfiihrliche Lebensregel fiir eine 
christliche Hausfrau auf. An Celantia schreibt 
Sulpicius Severus, sich im Leben der Familie 
zu heiligen und durch vollkommene Erfiillung 
ihrer Pflichten als Gattin und Mutter zur Er- 
bauung und Bekehrung ihrer Umwelt mitzu- 
wirken. Ein Feldherr wird gemahnt an die 
Hinfalligkeit irdischer Grosse, und ein Rechts- 
anwalt belehrt, dass jeder echte Christ den Sinn 
des Kreuzes verstehen und bejahen muss, um 
tiefer in das Gnadenleben einzudringen. Es 
sind Briefe, ganz persdnlich gehalten, von Seele 
zu Seele geschrieben, die zeigen, wie sich der 
bessere Glaube in einem besseren Leben prak- 
tisch auswirken muss. 

Die beiden Hirtenschreiben Cyprians, ,,Ue- 
ber die Abgefallenen”, und ,,Ueber die Einheit 
der Katholischen Kirche’, sind gleich zeitge- 
mass. Hier spricht die Sorge des Hirten um 
die ihm anvertraute Gemeinde, die im Sturm 
der Verfolgung in die Irre zu gehen droht. Kein 
anderer Kirchenvater hat das Grauenvolle und 
Furchtbare der Spaltung und des Abfalls ein- 
dringlicher geschildert. Mit einem ergreifen- 
den Ernst geschrieben, mahnen seine Zeilen zur 
Kinheit im Glauben und zum makellosen Leben 


nach den Lehren Christi. Es ist keine lehrhafte 


Abhandlung, aber in den bittenden und be- 
schworenden Worten des greisen Bischofs ah- 
nen wir etwas vom Geheimnis der allein das 
Heil vermittelnden Kirche Christi. Sie sind 
ein Aufruf auch an unsere Zeit. 


GUSTAV Voss, S.J. 


a 
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Documents and Manuscripts 


sR. M. ELISABETH, S.S.N.D., Mo.: Do. do. 
History and Development of St. Elizabeth Settlement 
and Day Nursery. A thesis. Typewritten ms., 24 p. 
St. Louis, 1941—HON. J. J. COCHRAN, M.C., 
_ Mo.: Fordham University. A Trilogy of Addresses de- 
livered at Centenary Celebration, Sept. 15, 16, Nr ay Ge 
—M R. THEO. NEBEL, Sr., Ill: Written prayer- 
book, in black and red, 362 pp. 12 mo., leather and 
. brass clasps. _The scriptor was Matthias Bettenfeld, 
of Manderscheid in the Eifel. He completed his task 
~on the 30th of May, 1813—M R. WM. POH L, Minn.: 
Mounted cartoons from St. Paul and Dubuque dailies, 
- bound in two volumes, the handiwork of the donor.— 
MR. LUKE OTTO, Minn.: Do. do. Catholic pio- 
neers at Winsted, Minn. A typewritten ms. 


Library of German-Americana 


MR. JOS. G. GRUNDLE, Wis.: The Family 
Friend. vols. 9-13. Milwaukee, Apr., 1937-Autumn, 
1941—MISS M. J. MEURER, Ark.: Proceedings, 
22nd Annual Convention CWU of Ark. Little Rock, 
Bocpia lez. J941--RT. “REV. J.) A. NAGEL- 
EISEN, N. Y.: Das Leo-Haus Blatt. Eine Quar- 
talschrift. N. Y., Vols. 1-2 (Jan.; 1902-Oct., 1903).— 
/-MR. FRANK C. BLIED, Wis.: Do. do. Visits 
to the Shrines of our American Democracy. Madison, 
‘Wis., 1941—MRS. FRANCES VOEKER, Mo:.: 
Germania Kalendar, 1892. Milw., 1891.—CARL 
SCHURZ MEMORIAL FOUNDATION, 
Pa.: Frommel, Emil. Der Heinerle von Lindelbronn. 
Reading, Pa., & N. Y., n. y«; Erzadhlungen a. d. Ge- 
-schichte d. Christl. Kirche. 5. Aufl. Reading, n. y.; 
 Heilige Statten. Bearbeitet von A. H. 2. Aufl. Read- 
ing, 1889; Jubilaums-Biichlein der St. Johannes. Ev.- 
Luth. Gemeinde zu Reading, Pa., 1860-1910; Spath, D. 
_ Adolph. D. Wilhelm Julius Mann, ein deutsch-ameri- 
_kanischer Theologe. Reading, 1895; Cronau, Rudolf. 
The Army of the American Revolution and its Organ- 
wer uN. ¥., 1923; Allman, C. B. The Life and Times 
* of Lewis Wetzel. Scottdale, Pa., 1932—REV. G. S. 
> HERGET,N. Y.: Most Holy Trinity R. C. Church, 
_ Brooklyn, N. Y., 1841-1941—MISS G. HAHN, IIL: 
_ Illustrated Year Book 1939-1940, St. Benedict Parish, 
Chicago, Ill.; Sankt Michaels Kalendar, Techny, IIL, 
1941; St. Josephs-Kalendar, St. Benedict, Ore., 1941, 
_and others—MRS. MINNA. M. SCHMIDT, IIL: 
| Do. do. 400 Outstanding Women of the World and 
_Costumology of Their Time. Chic., 1933—REV. F. 
A. HOUCK, Ohio: Do. do Man’s Triumph: With 
God in Christ. St. Louis, 1938—REV. JOHN M. 
LENHART, O.F.M.Cap., Pa.: Do. do and others. 
Diamond Jubilee Anniversary, 1866-1941, Sacred Heart 
Church, Charleston, W. Va—CARL SCHURZ 
“MEMORIAL FOUNDATION, Pa.: Speeches, 
Correspondence and Political Papers of Carl Schurz. 
Selected and ed. by Frederic Bancroft on Behalf of the 
Carl Schurz Memorial Committee. In 6 vols. N. Y., 
/19183—REV. C. KREKENBERG, IIl.: Ketteler, 
Frhr. Wilh. Emm. v. Freiheit, Autoritat u. Kirche. 
' Pramie f. d. 29. Jahrg. d. Wahrheits-Freundes. Cinc., 
-1865.-R T. REV. MSGR. C: GOELZ, IIl.:. Do. do 
History of St. Philip’s Church and Parish, 1841-1941, 
' East’ St. Louis, I1.—MR. E. F. LEMKE, Com.: 
_ Official Report, 54th Annual Convention of the Conn. 
’ Branch, CCV of A, and 15th Annual Conv. of the Conn. 
Br. of the NCWU. New Britain, Conn., June 7-9, 1941. 
P-—AMERICAN CAST LRON PIPE CO, 
_Ala.: The Lamprecht Collection of Cast Iron Art. Bir- 
-mingham, 1941—M R. F. P. KENKEL, Mo.: Schra- 
‘der, George H. F. Griine Sklaven. N. Y., 1908; Carus, 
Paul. Karma: Eine buddhistische Erzahlung. Chic., 
1897; Blohm, Julius. Das ewige Leben. Hamburg, 
1907; Zweite Flugschrift d. Volksvereins f. d. deutsch- 
_kanadischen Katholiken. Die Aufgabe d. Volksv. f. d. 
_deutsch-kanadischen Katholiken. Winnipeg, Man., n. y. 
3 a General Library 
r-=-MOST REV. C. JURGEN 5; D:D., P.I.: The 
Catechism in Pictures. First Book. Manila, 1939; Do. do. 
BPG. Ie oR 
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Second Book. Manila, 1940.—REV. JOHN.FOL- 
LER, M.H.M., P.I.: Catilingban, Sang: Mga Pangamuyo 
Sang Cristianos. A prayerbook. Iloilo, P.I., 1937; His- 
toria Sagrada, Sang Daan Cag Bag-O Nga Testamento. 
Sinulat. ni Dr. I. Schuster cag guin Pacamaayo. 2. ed. 
Freib. i. B., 1933; Manuale Sacerdotum. Jaro, 1941; 
Kaufmann, Rey. John, M.H.M. Principles of Visayan 
Grammar. Manila, 1939; Do. do. Visayan-English 
Dictionary (Kapulungan Binisaya-Ininglis). Iloilo, n. 
y—REV. H. J. TENNESSEN, Minn.; Midland 
Co-operative Wholesale. 15. Annual Report, as of Dec. 
31, 1940—M R. F. H. KENKEL, N. Y.: Roper, El- 
mo. A Study of Consumer Response to 40 CBS Spon- 
sored Programs. N. Y,, 1941=MR. G. J. VOGT; 
Mich.: Official Program, 23rd Annual Convention, Mich- 
igan Dept., American Legion, Grand Rapids, Aug. 9- 
12, 1941—CO-OPERATIVE UNION, Man- 
chester, England: Do. do. Co-operative M.P.s. Activi- 
ties of the Co-operative Parliamentary Group in 1940; 
Do. do. Wartime Work of the Co-operative Union. 
Manchester, 1941—LUDEY, CHARLES... A, 
Okla: Decision Reserved. An Autobiography. Phila., 
1941—MSGR. F. HORE FLIGER, Switzerland: 77. 
Jahresbericht der Inlandischen Mission, 1940. Solo- 
thurn, 1941—MR. C. F. GERHARD, Pa.: Souve- 
nir of the Reception to His Eminence Dennis Cardinal 
Dougherty by the American Cath. Hist. Soc., Over- 
brook, Pa., Sept. 25, 1941—REV. MAXIMUS 
POPPY, O.F.M., Mo.: Do. do. The Fruitful Ideal..A 
Factual Survey of the Three Orders of St. Francis in 
the U. S. St. Louis, 1941; Do. do. The Third Order 
Secular of St. Francis.in the U.S. St. Louis, 1941; 
Do. do. The Franciscan Message in Authentic Texts. 
St. Louis, 1941; Program and Souvenir, Fifth National 
Franciscan Third Order Congress, Pittsburgh, Pa., Oct. 
11-13, 1941—_M R. W. J. KAPP, N.-Y.: Carr, John. 


A Northern Summer; or. Travels Round the Baltic, 
through Denmark, Sweden, Russia, Prussia, and Part 
Phila., 1805. 


of Germany, in the year 1804. 
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York City, $1; St. Boniface Soc., San Jose, Calif., $5; 
Cath. Kolping Soc., San Francisco, $2.50; Bruno Mayer- 
Rosa, N. 8Y.,) $15 Comm. 292 Biotest. John, Buitalo; 
N. Y., $2; Buffalo Br., C. C. V. of A., $5; St. Nicolaus 
U. Soc., Chicago, $3; St. Jos. Soc., Sykeston, N. D., $5; 
St. Jos. Soc., Fond du Lac, Wis., $2.50; St. Francis 
Soc., Ottawa, IIl., $2; St. Michael’s Soc., Morgan, Minn., 
$3; St. Michael’s Soc., Madison, Minn., $5; St. John 
Soc., Union Hill, Minn., $5; St. Anne’s Soc., New Bri- 
tain, Conn., $10; St. Mathias Soc., Albertville, Minn., 
$5; St. Jos. Soc., Torrington, Conn., $2; Holy Family 
Soc., Waterbury, Conn., ‘$5; “Al B. K.,, Md.,””? $5; St. 
Peter’s H. N. Soc., Ft. Wayne, Ind., $5; St. Jos. Soc., 
Marienthal, Kans., $5; N. Y. Local Br., C. C. V. of A., 
$50; Br. 103, K. of St. Geo., Altoona, Pa., $1; David 
A. De Leo, Pa., $1; St. Peter’s Ben. Soc., Omaha, $5; 
St. Jos. Soc., Amsterdam, N. Y., $2; St. Kilian Soc., 
St. Kilian, Minn., $2.50; Cath. City Federation, St. Paul, 
Minn., $5; total to March 20, 1942, incl., $3,154.23. 
Donations to Central Bureau 

Previously reported: $237.26; St. Joseph’s Ver., Cot- 
tonwood, Idaho, $3; John N. Jantz, Mich., $1; Rev. 
Geo. N. Schmidt, Kans., $2.15; “Rev. T. P.4 WiIsty cole 


“N. N., N. Y.,” $1; sundry minor items, $1.70; total to 
March 20, 1942, incl., $247.11. 


Central Bureau Expansion Fund 


Previously reported: $6,064.55; Wm. Pohl, Minn., 
$50; Harry de Cocq, N. Y., on account for “Life Mem- 
bership”, $50; Hudson Co. Br., C. C. V. of AS ING 
$10; Wm, H. Scharfenberger, Wis., for “Life Member- 
ship”, $100; St. Bonaventure Benev. Soc., Milwaukee, 
for “In Memoriam” for Aug. Springob, $100; Max J. 
Leutermann, Wis., on account for “Life Membership”, 
$50; Sacred Heart Beney. Soc,, Colwich, Kans., $5; Rey. 
Jos. neteaeearts ve $3; Jos. G. Nadler, Jr., N. J. 
on account for “Life Membership”, $30; t 
20, 1942, incl., $6,462.55. Pee ass’ ey 


St. Elizabeth Settlement 


Previously reported: $5,938.51; “N. N., St. Louis,” 
$20; Public School Employees’ Charity Committee, St. 
Louis, $5; United Charities of St. Louis, $843.52; from 
children attending, $274.91; interest income, $43.85; 
total to March 20, 1942, incl., $7,125.79. : 


Catholic Missions 


Previously reported: $10,329.31; Peter Wenzel, Kans., 
$50; C. W. U. of N. Y., Inc., $5; Mrs. Nellie Drees, Mo., 
$2; Mrs. George Soeder, N, Y., $14; Mrs. Mina Rue- 
schenberg, S. D., $5; A. M. Higgins, Mass., $5; Mrs. 
Louise Sintzel, Ill., $5; Wm. Klaeren, Ill., $2; Wm. J. 
Puetz, Ill., $25; Rachael A. Good, Pa., $2; Fred Lin- 
berger, O., $5; P. J. A. Binder, Pa., $5; Mrs. Lucy Alt- 
mann, Minn., $1; F. H. Schwaller, Wis., $2; St. Eusta- 
chius Benev. Soc., Burlington, Wis., $10; August 
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SOUND BONDS 


We recommend the purchase of bonds secured by first 
mortgages on 


CATHOREC CHUREE 


and 
Institutional Properties 


Offerings of various issues mailed on request 


BITTING, JONES & CO., Inc. 


Ambassador Bldg. CEntral 4888 
411 North Seventh Street 
SAINT LOUIS 


Marschke, N. D., $20; J. J. Vogelsang, Wis., $2; Elvira 
Barsuglia, Calif., $3; Frank Schneider, Mo., $5; Mrs. 
Anna Schnarr, N. Y., $10; Joseph Ritter, Kans., $5; 
“N. N., Santa Barbara, Calif.,” $3; Frank Hacker, Tex., 
$20; Sacred Heart Hospital, Havre, Mont., $1; Andrew 
J. Gag, Minn., $1; Jos. Poxleitner, Minn., $5; Rev. pee 
Frowin Koerdt, O.S.B., Tex., $20; Phil. A. Scherrer, 
Tex., $1; Miss Martha Hoppmann, IIl., $4; Miss Mary 
Voss, Mo., $1; S. Stuve, Mo., $1; Jas. F. Costello, Wis., 
$1; St. Elizabeth’s Guild, New York City, $5; Mrs. Hy. 
Brockmeyer, Mo., $1; Rev. H. B. Laudenbach, N. Y., 
$5; John Keusenkothen, Mo., $10; Mrs. Maria Moore, 
Calif., $240; Mr. and Mrs. H. Bollweg, S. D., $1; Albert 
Koeppel and family, Wis., $1; Mrs. John Wegmann, 
Minn., $12; Frank X. Holl, Minn., $5; Susan Gruber, 
Ill., $1; F. J. Wondra, Kans., $5; Alphonse Schneider- 
hahn, Mo., $5; T. H. Cullinan, Fla., $10; Frank Reis- 
ner, N. D., $15; Barbara Peters, Pa., $1; T. P. Nebel, 
Ill., $1; St. Anne’s Soc., New Britain, Conn., $5; “N. 
N:, Mo.,’’ $4: “N. Nene Yo $1= “SA- Be Rea Mae ee 
Hy. Hartmeyer, Wash., $100; Frau Fritz Ortmann, Pa., 
$2; N. N. Mission Fund, Ind., $15; N. Y. Local Br, 
C. C. V. of A., $1; Frank Preske, Ind., $2; Leonhard 
Miller, Minn., $10; Mrs. Julia Ruckert, N. Y., $1; Mary 
E. Filser, N. Y., $9; Frank J. Dockendorff, Wis., $5; 


Mrs. J. Wade, N. Y., $1; St. Clara’s Orphanage, Denver, 


$2; Mrs. Victoria Sebald, Minn., $2; Mrs. F. A. Kaicher, 
N. Y., $1; Srs. of the Divine Savior, Milwaukee, $5; 
total to March 20, 1942, incl., $11,059.31. 


For Victory. < 


Buy 
UNITED STATES DEFENSE 


BONDS * STAMPS 


Gifts in Kind . 


were received from the following men and or- / 


ganizations of men (including receipts of 
March 20th): —= 


Wearing Apparel from: Rev. Leo P. Henkel, . 
Lincoln, Ill. (4 prs. boys’ trousers) and S. Stuve, St. — 


Louis. 


Books,, Magazines, Newspapers, ete. 


from: Rev. Geo. J. Hildner, Gildehaus, Mo. (8 bdls. E 
newsp., 8 bdls. mags., 4 bdls. Cath. papers, 1 ve pa 


paper); G. H. Kenkel, Brinkley, Ark.: 
Benten, St. Louis gearless 
newsp.). 


Rev. B. J. 
(pamphlets, prayerbooks, mags., 


Tinfoil, Leadfoil, etc. from: G H. Kenkel, : 


Brinkley, Ark. (2 lbs.) and Rey. B. J. 4 
(26 lbs.). ( ya ev. B. J. Benten, St. Louis 


Miscellaneous Items from: S. Stuve, St. 


Louis (toys, ete.). 


‘ . 
wre fs ee a? 


4 


oe 


